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ABSTRACT 

Seventy-seven references from the ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) database and the Exceptional Child 
Education Resources database are presented, on the topic of 
prereferral interventions for students with learning and behavior 
problems. References are arranged by database and then alphabetically 
by author. Information for each reference includes bibliographic 
data, indexing data, and an abstract when available. In addition to 
the references, the texts of four background publications are 
offered. These publications include: (1) an abstract from the 
Research and Resources on Special Education series, titled 
"Prereferral Intervention: Using Mainstream Assistance Teams To 
Accommodate Difficult-To~Teach Students in General Education"; (2) 
"Implementing a Prereferral Intervention System: Part I. The Model," 
(1985) by Janet Graden and others; (3) "Implementing a Prereferral 
Intervention System: Part II. The Data" (1985) by Janet Graden and 
others; and (4) "Survey on Prereferral Practices: Responses from 
State Departments of Education," (1989) by Jane Carter and George 
Sugai. Articles 2-4 are reprints from the journal "Exceptional 
Children." (JDD) 
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SUPER SEARCH REPRINTS 



In order to assist you in your understanding of this topic, full reprints 
of selected articles have been included to provide perspective on 
policies, practices, and/or issues. These articles have been selected 
from recent conference presentations, journals, or the databases. 



UNDERSTAHDING YOUR COHPDTER SEARCH 

Please read the following general information before using this computer 
search. 

Hov Are Citatlous Arranged? 

This Computer Search Reprint is derived from two database;^ : 1) the ERIC 
database which contains over 400,000 journal annotations and 300,000 
education related document abstracts and, 2) the Exception Child Education 
Resources (ECER) database which supplements ERIC and contains more than 
70,000 abstracts of published literature in special education* Because it 
is not possible to merge these databases, there are two sections to your 
search. The first section is drawn from the ERIC database and the second 
section, following the colored page, includes abstracts from the ECER 
database. Each section is arranged alphabetically by author. 

Uhat Information Is Provided? 

Each reference contains three sections: bibliographic information, 
indexing information, and an abstract of the document. (NOTE: Journal 
article citations from the ERIC database, those with an EJ number, may 
have no abstract or only a brief annotation.) 

(1) The bibliographic section provides: 

a. Document identification or order number (ED, EJ, or EC) 

b. Publication date 
c ♦ Author 

d. Title 

e. Source or publisher 

f . Availability (most documents are not available from the 
Clearinghouse or CEC) 

(2) Descriptors and identifiers indicate the subject matter contained in 
the document, 

(3) The abstract provides an overview of document contents. 

Sample references are enclosed to clarify the various parts of a citation. 



ERIC 
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Hov Do Yoti Locate Actual Copies Of Journal Articles, Drcuments, and 
Products Listed In Your Search? 

CEC Information Services/ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children does not provide copies of any of the documents or articles in 
your search except those published by CEC, 

Four basic types of references will appear in your search: 

(1) Journal articles 

(2) Documents available from the ERIC system 

(3) Commercially published materials 

(4) Doctoral dissertations 

Journal Articles 

Copies of journal articles can usually be obtained from one or more of 
these sources ; 

a. The periodical collection of a library 

b. The journal publisher (see CEC Information Services Journal 
Collection list enclosed for addresses of publishers) 

c. University Microfilms International or other article reprint services 

A reprint service is available from University Microfilms International 
(UMI) for many of the journals cited in your search. A note may appear in 
the citation that a reprint is available from UMI; if not, check the CEC 
Information Services Journal Collection List enclosed, the journal list in 
the front of a recent issue of Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CUE), or call UMI, Check the latest issue of CUE for current UMI 
prices. Articles are reproduced to approximately original size, to a 
maximum of 8 1/2 x 11 inches. Ml material on a page is copied, including 
advertising. Line drawings i . as maps, tables, or illustrations are 
reproduced with close approximation to the originals. Photographs do not 
reproduce well, but arrangements can be made for special high-quality 
reproduction on photographic paper. 

The scheduled turnaround time is three days, and the price includes 
postage via first class mail. 

Please include author, title of article, name of journal, volume, issue 
number, and date for each article required. 

Sent to: Article Copy Service - CUE 

University Microfilms International 
300 N. Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 
800/521-0600 
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ERIC Documents 



ERIC docvunents will have an ED number (ED followed by six digits) in the 
first line of the citation. Many of these documents are part of the ERIC 
Microfiche Collection. There are over 600 libraries in the U.S. which 
subscribe to the ERIC Microfiche Collection. In these libraries you can 
see and often make copies of these documents (for a minimal fee). If you 
would like to know the location of the ERIC Microfiche Collection nearest 
you, you can call CEC/ERIC at 703/264-9474. 

Copies of most ERIC documents are also available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). You can use the order form enclosed to order 
these documents. (NOTE: The EDRS prices quoted in the citation may be 
out of date. Use the current EDRS order form enclosed to compute the 
correct price based on the number of pages of the document.) 

To find out if a document is available from EDRS, check the first line of 
the citation for an ERIC Document number (an ED followed by six digits). 
Occasionally you will see ED followed by an abbreviation for a month and 
the letters RIE (e.g., EDJUNRIE) . This indicates that the ED number was 
not available when the abstract was produced, but the document will be 
available from EDRS. Next to the EDRS you may also find one of these 
notations : 

Not available - This document is not available from EDRS. Check the 
citation for another source of availability. 

MF;HC - The document is available from EDRS in either a 

microfiche or paper copy format. 

MF - The document is only available on microfiche. 

Commercially Published Materials 

Citations of commercially published materials (books, filiLJ, cassettes, 
training packages, and other materials) will include the publisher's name 
and address and a price (whenever possible). If you cannot find these 
materials in a library or resource center, they can be purchased from the 
publisher. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Copies of doctoral dissertations may be purchased from University 
Microfilms International. The address for ordering, order number, and 
prices are provided in the citations. 

If you have any questions about your computer search, you are welcome to 
call CEC/ERIC at 703/264-9474. 
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ERIC Document 



SAMPLE REFERENCES 



ER)C accet$)on numt>ef 
(tJM ttiid number wtien 
ordering microfiche or 
papijr copies.) 



Crearmohouse accession nurr.ber 



Title- 



Authorts}- 



InsbtutiocVt) • 
Pubticaliondt!*'' 



^ Number of pages (Use this f {Qure to compute cost of doctfnont from cORS ) 

Ebl66873 EC113364 

-►PROJECT S*P*I-C.E*: /SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER EDUCATION- 
CAREER/EDUCATIONAL mRENESS TEACHING MODULE* 
-H>EMERS(»4, DEBBY H*/ AND OTHERS 

^►VOLUSIA COUNTY SOiOOLS, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA* 
rSEP 78 132P*; FOR THE FINAL REPORT, THE IMPLEMENTATK^ 
GUIDE, AND OTHER MODULES, SEE EC 113 361-368^^ 



EDRSMF.PC- ' 

ntjicates document 
td tvoittbie in micfo* 
ficheandp*^ 
copy. See prico 
cedes chttt on 
EORS order fomi. 




SPONSORING AGENCY: OFFICE OF CAREER EDUCATION (DHEW/OE), 
WASHINGIt^^, DX. 

Bureau No. : 554AH70701 
Grant No.: G0077C0050 
— >^EDRS PRICE MFOl/ PC06 PLUS POSTAGE. 
Language: ENGLISH 
Geographic Source: U.S. /FLORIDA 

THE CAREER/EDUCATIO^IAL AWARENESS TEACHING ^SODULE IS ONE OF A 
SERIES OF SIX MODULES PREPARED BY PROJECT SPICE (SPECIAL 
PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER EDUCATION) AS A MEANS OF PROVIDING 
CAREER AWARENESS INFORMATION TO EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS (AGES ll-TO-13 YEARS). AFTER AN OVERVIEW, A MIDDLE 
PROFILE IS PROVIDED WHICH CHARTS THE ACTIVITIES AND RESOURCES 
OR MATERIALS NEEDED. THE OBJECTIVES OF THE MODULE ARE TO ^ 
ENABLE THE STUDENT TO NAME 10 WORKER TITLES, NAME THE SCHOOL 
SUBJECT MOST NEEDED BY EACH, NAME THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
REQUIRED FOR EACH FRC»^ A LIST OF 10 WORKER TITLES, NAME THREE 
JOBS WHICH NEED THE K50ST EDUCATION/TRAINING FROM A LIST OF 10 
WORKER TITLES, AND NAME THREE JOBS WHICH NEED THE LEAST 
EDUCATION/TRAINING FROM THE SAME LIST. APPENDED ARE STUDEKT 
RESOURCE MATERIALS. ALSO INCLUDED IS THE PROJECT SPICE 
ACTIVITY BOOK, WHICH WAS DESIGNED TO REINFORCE STUDENTS 

LEARNING . (PHR) <■ 

Descriptors: ACTIVITY UNITS/ *CAREER AWARENESS/ *CAREER 
DUCATION/ 'CURRICULUM/ ♦EDUCABLE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED/ 
LEARNING MODULES/ ^RESOURCE MATERIALS/ SECONDARY EDUCATION/ 
TEACHING GUIDES/ TEACHING METHODS 

Identifiers: *PROJECT SPICE/ ♦SPECIAL PARTNERSHIP IN CAREER 

:ation 



{(j^ttfiers-indejdng terms not induded in ttw Ih^sMunts of ERJC (kscrip* 
tors 



~— AddJiionjtf 
tnfonnttJon{such 
Aslegsblttyartd 
reiated docunents) 



-Summery 



Abstractor's mrtiate 



' Oetcflpeors-lndojdno terms from tt>e Thiswnti of EfifC D9Scripton 
(AstiTfSks indicsta mejc concepts.) 



•Wbfe: EOftSMFfcK2cateimtefOfichefepcoducttof»only. 
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Commercially Published Material 



Cie«nn<jhouso accessxxi numtw 



TtHo- 



\ 



EC104089 

—^School Stress and Anxiety: Theory, Research and 
Intervention. 
->PHILLIPS, BEEMANN. 



Authofts) 

PubWcafaodaee— ►IQTS- 165P.^— — — _ 

Pui>isnef >mm SCIENCES PRESS, 72 FIFTH AVE,, NEW YORK, NY 10011 

>($9. 95) . 

-EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 



Number of pages 



lo(*cates book is not available from the ERIC Ooctfnent Reprodoctioo 
Service. 



Journal Article 



Qearmghouse accession number 



EC102984 

Titte ►Teacher Identification of Elementary School Children with 

Hearing Loss, 

Authorts) ►NODAR, RICHARD H, 

^LANGUAGE, SPEECH, AND HEARING SERVICES IN SCHOOLS; V9 Nl 

Jourmrftrtie.---^ P24-28 JAN 1978; 1978-JAN 5P. 

volume, date. 

andpagxiatkx) EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 



/ 



Indttttos joumtl is not avaiabSe from the ER!C Document Reproductton 
Service 
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ECER Source Journal Index 



CEC regularly receives more than 200 journals that are scanned lor matenai con».erntng exceptional children. Articles selected cn the 
basis of established cntena arc aostracted and indexed for EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION RESOURCES (ECER), Some of 
these articles are indexed and submitted for announcement in CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION (CUE), an 
Zducationat Resources Information Center (ERIC) publication. The following list is of journals from which articles were absiracted 
(current. October 1989), 



'•Academic Therapy. Pro-cd Journals. 8700 
Shoal Creek Blvd.. Austin TX 78758*6897 

*ACEHI Jounud. University of Alberta. Dept. 
ofEduc. Psychology. 6-102 Education North. 
Edmonton. Alberta. T6G 2G5 Canada 

''American Annals or the Deaf. 814 Thayer 
Ave., Silver Spring. MD 20910 

American Education. Superintendent of 
Documents. U.S. Government Printing 
Oilice. Washington DC 2O402 

American Journal of Art Therapy. Vermont 
College of Norwich University. Montpclier 
VT 05602 

'American Journal of Occupational Therapy. 
6000 Executive Boulevard Suit 200. Rock- 
ville MD 20852 

'^American Journal on Mental Retardation. 
1719 Kalorama Rd.. NW. Washington DC 
20009 

American Rehabilitation. Superintendent of 
Documents. U.S.G.P.O.. Washington DC 
20402 

'^Anal^'sis and Intervention in Developmental 
DisabiUtUi, Pergamon Press. Inc.. Maxwell 
Kou-c, Fairview Park. Elmsford NY 10523 
(Incorporated in Research in Developmental 
Disabilities) 

'*Annat5 of Dyslexia, The Orton Dyslexia 
Soci'ety.724 York Rd.. Baltimore MD 21204 
(Formerly Bulletin of the Orton Society) 

Archives of Disease in Childhood. B.M.A. 
House. Tavistock Sq.. London WCIH 9JR 
England 

Art Therapy, The American Art Therapy 
Association. Inc., 5999 Stevenson Ave.. 
Alexandria VA 22304 

Arts ill Ps>chotherapy. Ankho International. 
Inc.. 7374 Highbridge Terrace, Fayette vilk 
NY 13066 

'ASHA. American Speech and Hearing 
Association Journal. 10801 Kockville Pike. 
RocUvillcMD 208.^2 

AssiR.nment Children (Les Connets de L*En- 
fance). UNICEF. Palais WiKon. CP. II. 
121 1. Geneve 4. Suisse 

Au$>mentati\e and Alternative Communica- 
tion (AAC). Williams & Wilklns. 428 E. 
Preston St.. Baltimore MD 21202 

Australasian Journal of Special Education. 
Business Mgr.. 3 Ocean ViewCresccnt. Mt. 
Osmond. S. Australia 5064 

"Australia and New Zealand Journal of Devel- 
opmenul Disabilities. P.O. Box 2.^5. Carl- 
ton. South Victoria 3053. Australia. F.W. 
Faxon Co.. Inc.. 15 Southwest Park, Wcst» 
wood MA 02090 

Australian Journal of Remedial Education. 
519 High St.. Kew |3I. Australia 

*B.C. Journal of Special Education. Special 
Education Association. British Columbia. 
2031 LongSi..KelownaBCVIY6K6. Can- 
ada 

Behavior In our Schools. Buena Vista Col- 
lege. Fourth & College Sts.. Storm Lake. 
lA 5058? 



'Behavior Modification, Sage Publications. 
21 1 1 W. Hillcrest Dnve. Newbury Park. CA 
91320 

''Behavioral Disorders. Council for Children 
with Behavior Disorders. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 2805 E. lOth St.. Bloomington IN 47401 

Behaviour ProUems BuSedn. Victoria College- 
Burwood Campus. 221 Burwood Highway. 
Burwood. Victoria 3125 Australia 

British Journal of Physical Educction, Ling 
House. 162 King's Cross Road. London 
WCIX9DH England 

''British Journal of Special Education (for* 
merly Special Education Forward Trends). 
Natio'^uil Council for Special (Education. 12 
Hollycroft Avenue. London NW3 7QL. 
England 

British Journal of Visual Impairment, c/o 
South Regional Assn. for the Blind. 55 Eton 
Ave.. London NW3. England 3ET 

Bulletin of the Tokyo MetropoliUn Rehabil- 
itation Center for the Physically & Mentelly 
Handicapped. 43 Toyama-cho. Shir^uku-ku. 
Tokyo. Japan 

'Canadian Journal for Exceptional Children. 
Publication Services. 4-1 16 Education North. 
Faculty of Education. UniveiMty of Alberta. 
Alberta. Canada Tfr0 2G.^ 

**Canadian Journal of h|:ecial Education. Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 2 1 25 Mam Hall. 
Vancouver B.C. Canada V6T IZ5 

'^Career Development for Exceptional Individ* 
uals. Division on Career Development. 
Council for Exceptional Children. 1920 
Association Dr.. Rcslon V/» 22091 

Ctm Quarterly. Phi Delta Kappa. PO Box 
789. Bloomington IN 47401 

ChallenKe: Reaching & Teachlnfi the Gifted 
Child. Box 299. Carthage IL6232M1299 

'Child Abuse and Ne{:lect. Th6 Internationa! 
Journal. Pergamon Press. Inc.. MaxN^cll 
House. Fairview Park. Elmsford NY 1052^ 

*ChUd and Family Behavior Therapy, Haworth 
Press. 149 FiUh Ave.. New York NY IW)I0 

Child & Youth Services. The Haworth Press. 
Inc.. 28 E. 22nd St.. New York NY KXllO 

'Child: Care. Health and Development. 
Blackwell Scientific Publications Ltd.. 
Osney Mead. Oxford OX20EL England 

'♦Child Care Quarteriy. Human Sciences Press. 
72 Fifth Ave.. New York NY 1001 1 

Child Psychiatry ssnd Human Development. 
Human Sciences Press. 72 Fifth Ave.. New 
York. NY 1001 1 

'•Child Welfare. 67 Irving Place. New York 
NY 10003 

Children & Youth Services Review. Perga- 
mon Press. Fairview Park. Elmsford NY 
10523 

Children's Health Care, Association for the 
Care of Children's Health. 3615 Wisconsin 
Ave.. NW, Washington DC 20016 

Children*s Legal Rights Journal. William S 
Hcen & Co.. inc.. 1285 Main St.. BulTalo 
NY 14209 



The Clinical Neuropsychologist. SWETS. 
North Amenca. Inc.. Box 517. Berwyn PA 
19312 

Creative Child & Adult Quarterly. 8080 
Springvalley Dr.. Cincinnati OH 45236 

Creativity Research Journal, 320 South 
Stanford St.. La Habra CA 90631 

Deaf American. 5125 Radnor Read. India- 
napolis IN 46226 

'Developmental Medicine and Child Neurol* 
ogy, J.B. Lippincott Co.. East Washington 
Sq.. Philadelphia PA 19105 

'*Diagno$tIque, Bulletin of the Council for 
Educational Diagnostic Services, The 
Council for Exceptional Children. 1920 
Association Dr.. Reston VA 22091 

Directive Teacher. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 356 ARPs Hall. 1945 N. High St.. 
Columbus OH 43210 

Disability. Handicap and Society. Carfax 
Publishing Co.. 85 Ash St.. Hopkinton MA 
01748 

Disabled CS.A., President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped. Washing* 
ton DC 202 10 

Early Years. Allen Raymond inc.. Hale Lane. 
DarienCT 06820 

''Education and Training in Mental Reurda- 
tion. 1920 Association Dnvc. Res:on VA 
22091 

'Education and Treatment of Children. Clin- 
ical Psychology Publishing Co.. Inc.. 4 Con- 
ant Square. Brandon. VT 0.^733 

Education of the Visually Handicapped, see 
RE:view 

Entourage. G. Allen Rochr Institute. Kins- 
men BIdg.. York University Campus. 4700 
Keclc St.. Downview. Ontano M3J \ ?2 

'European Journal of Special Needs Educa- 
tion. NFER.Nelson. DarWIle House. 2 
Oxford Road East. Windsor. SL4 IDF. 
United Kingdom 

The Exceptional Child, see International 
Journal of Disability. Development, nd Edij* 
cation 

'•Exceptional Children. 1920 Association Drive. 
Reston VA 22091 

''Exceptional Parent. 1170 Commonwealth 
Ave.. 3rd Floor. Boston MA 02134 

'*Focus on Exceptional Children. Love Pub- 
lishing Co.. 1777 S. BcllaireSt.. Denver. CO 
80222 

Gallaudet Today. Office of Alumni & Public 
Relations. Kendall Green NW. Washington 
DC 20002 

"Gifted Child Quarterly. National Assn. of 
Gifted Children. 4175 Lovell Rd.. Box .^0- 
Ste. 140. Circle Pines. MN .^^014 

'♦The Gifted Child Today (GCTl, P.O. Box 
637. Holmes PA 19043 

'Gifted Education International. AB Aca- 
demic Publishers. P.O. Box 97. Berk- 
hamsied. Herts HP4 2PX. England 
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Gifted InternatSonal.Tnll.um Prc^b, P.O. Box 
209, Monroe. NY 10950 

'(nftnUand Younx Children, Aspen Publish- 
crs. Inc.. 1600 Research Blvd., Rockville 
MD 20850 

Interaction, AAMR, The Nations! Assn. on 
Intellectual Disability. National OlTice, GPO 
Box 647, Canberra Act 2601, Australia 

*Inttmatlonal Journal of Disability* Develop* 
mcnt, and Education, (formerly The Excep' 
tional Child), Serials Section. Main Library, 
University of Queensland, St, Lucia, Bris* 
bane 4067, Australia 

*InterjatIonal Journal of Rehabilitation 
Research, Hans-Bunte-STR.|8. D-6900 
Heidelberg I. Federal Republic of Germany 

^^International Journal of Special Education, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
BC V6TIW5 Canada 

hsues In Uw and Medicine. P.O, Box 1586, 
TerrcKaute IN 47808-1586 

The Japanese Journal of Special Education, 
% Institute of Special Education, Univer- 
sity of Tsukuba, Sakwa-Mura. Nii Hari-Gun, 
Ibaraki'Kcn 305 Japan 

'^Journal for the Education of the Gifted, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, P.O. Box 
2288, Chapel Hill, NC 27515-2288 

Moumal for Vocational Special Needs Edu- 
cation, Center for Vocational Personnel 
Preparation. Reschini House, Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Indiana PA 15705 

Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology, 
Plenum Publish-ng Corp., 227 W. I7th Street, 
New York NY 1001 1 

Journal of Abnormal Psycholoj^y, American 
Psychological Assn., 1200 17th St., NW, 
Washington DC 20036 

♦♦♦Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence KS 66aM 

'Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing* National Rehabilitation Counseling 
Association. 1522 K St, N.W.. Washington 
DC 20005 

Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophre- 
nia (See Journal of Autism & Developmenul 
Disorders) 

♦Journal of Autism & Developmenul Disor- 
ders. Plenum Publishing Corp., 227 W. 17th 
Street, New York NY 1001 1 

♦Journal of Childhood Communication Dis- 
orders, Bulletin of the Division for Children 
with Communication Disorders, The Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, 1920 Associa- 
tion Drive. Reston VA 22091 

Journal of Clinical & Experimental Neurop- 
sychdoRy, S WETS North America, Inc, Box 
517, Berwyn PA 19312 

Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, Amer- 
ican Psychological Assn., Child Study Cen- 
ter. 1 100 NE 13th St.. Oklaho.-na City, OK 
73117 

♦Journal ofCommunlcatlon Disorders, Amer- 
ican Elsevier Pubhshing Co.. 52 Vanderbitt 
Avenue. New York NY 10014 

'♦Journal of Creative Behavior. Creative Edu- 
cation Foundation. Inc.. 437 Franklin St.. 
Buffalo, NY 14202 

♦Journal of Early Intervention (formerly 
Journal oTthe Di vblon for Early Childhood,), 
The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 
Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091 

Journal of General PsycfioloKy. Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., Provincetown MA 02567 



Journal of Genetic PsycholoRy, Journal Press, 
2 Commercial St., Provinceto^vn MA 02657 

'Journal of Head Trauma RehablliUtion, 
Aspen Publishers. Inc.. 7201 McKinncy Cir- 
cle. Frederick MD 21701 

'♦Journal of Learning DtsabUltfcs, Pro-Ed, 5341 
Industnal Oaks Blvd., Austin. TX 78735- 
8809 

Journal of Music Therapy, Box 610, Law, 
re nee KS 66044 

Journal of Pediatric Psychology, Plenum 
Publishing Corp., 227 W. I7th St„ New York. 
NYIOOII 

Journal of Pediatrics, 1 1830 Wcstline Indus- 
trial Drive, St. Louis MO 63141 

'♦Journal of Reading, Writing, & Learning 
Disabilities, International, Hemisphere Ptb- 
lishing Corporation, 79 Madison Ave., New 
York NY 10016-7892 

Journal of Rehabilitation, National Rehabil- 
itation Assn., 633 S. Washington St., Alex- 
andria VA 22134-4193 

♦Journal of Special Education. Pro-Ed, 5341 
Industrial Oaks BIvd„ Austin, TX 7873.*!- 
8809 

'♦Journal of Special Education Technology, 
Peabody College, Box 328, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville TN 37203 

'♦Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
American Speech and Hearing Assn., 10801 
Rockville Pike, Rockville MD 20352 

'•Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
American Speech and Hearing Assn,, 10801 
Rockville Pike, Rockville MD 208.S2 

Journal of the Academy of RehabillUtive 
Audlology, JARA. Communicative Disor- 
ders, Communication Arts Center 229, Uni- 
versity of Northern Iowa. Cedar Falls lA 
50614 

Journal of the American Academy of Child 
PsychUtry, 92 A Yale Station. New Haven. 
CT 06.^20 

Journal of the American Deafness and Reha- 
blliUtion Association, 814 Thayer Avenue, 
Silver Spring MD 20910 

'♦Journal of the Association for Persons with 
Severe Handicaps (J ASH) (formerly AAESPH 
Review), 7010 Roosevelt Way; N.E., Seattle 
WA 98115 

♦Journal of the Division for Early Childhood, 
see Journal of Early Intervention 

'♦Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness 
(formeriy New Outlook for the Blind). Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 15 W. I6th 
St.. New York NY 1001 1 

Kappa Delta Pi Record, 343 Armory BIdg.. 
University of Illinois. Chicago. IL 61820 

'♦Language Speech & Hearing Services in 
Schools. American Speech and He^ «ng 
Assn.. 10801 Rockville Pike. Rockville iD 
20852 

♦Learning Disabilities Focus. The Council for 
Exceplional Children. 1920 Association Dr.. 
Reston VA 22091 

♦Learning Disabilities Research, Division of 
Learning Disabilities. The Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Association 
Drive, Reston VA 22091 

'♦Learning Disability Quarteriy, Council for 
Learning Disabilities, P.O. Box 40303. 
Overiand Pk KS 66204 

'♦Mental XetardatJon, 1719 Kalorama Rd. NW. 
W.ishington DC 20009 



.Menul ReUrdatlon and Learning Disability 
Bulletin. Faculty of Education, 4-116 Edu- 
cation North, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. Canda T6G 2G5 

.Nfenul ReUrdatlon Systems, '"^ Training & 
Evaluation Service. Waukegan Develop- 
mental Center. Dugdale Circle. Waukecan 
IL 60085 

.Milieu Therapy, Avalon Center Schools, Old 
Stockbridge Road. Lenox MA 01240 

'Musie Educators Journal, Music Educators 
Assoc.. 1902 Association Dr.. Reston VA 
22091 

Narem Journal, Curriculum Development 
Center. Ministry of Education. Kuala Lum- 
pur, Malaysia 

Occupational Ther-py In Health Care, The 
Haworth Press. Inc . 28 E. 22nd St.. New 
York NY 10010 

Parents Voice, Journal of the National Soci- 
ety of Mentally Handicapped Children, 
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Inaccurate referrals to and placements in special education are costly to school distncts, disruptive 
to school programs, and cause unnecessary separation and stigmatization of pupils. Research 
evidence indicates that general education teachers, who make most of the referrals to spectai 
education, can be arbitrary in their referrals and typically make few, if any. modifications to 
instruction pnor to making referrals. 

Prereferral interventions are procedures designed to enhance classroom teachers' ability to 
manage and instruct difficult-to-tee i pupils. Such interventions provide immediate assistance to 
both pupil and teacher end reduce ine likelihood of inappropriate referrals to special education. In 
addition, they reflect the least restnctive environnient doctrine of Public Law 94-1 42 (The Fducation 
for All Handicapped Children Act). 

Mainstream Assistance Teams to Accommodate Difficult to Teach Students in General Educa- 
tion, by Douglas Fuchs and Lynn S. Fuchs. and Prereferral intervention Tf trough Teacher Consulta- 
tion: Mainstream Assistance Teams, by Douglas Fuchs, Lynn Fuchs, and others, are two reports of 
a project that investigated one prereferral intervention approach. 

The project, called Mainstream Assistance Teams (MATs), is based on Behavioral Consultation, 
a prob!6m*solving approach to designing, implementing, and evaluating an inten/ention. This 
approach involves the consultant, teacher, and student in changing behaviors that interfere with 
learning. The process was applied, refined, and evaluated in inner-city elementary and middle 
cchoois in the Nashville. Tennessee, area. 

In Year ^ of the 3-year study. 24 students and their teachers in fifth- and sixth-grade classes in four 
inner city middle schools in one district sensed as experimental subjects. An equal number of 
students and teachers in five matched control schools also participated. 

The students were selected by asking each teacher to identify his or her most d*rfficult-to-teach 
pupil. The students were described as most difficult to teach because of off-task or inattentive 
behavior, poor academic work, lack of academic skills, poor interpersonal skills, or poor motivation. 

In Year 2. a total of 43 fifth- and sixth-grade teachers and their most diffk:ult-to-teach pupils 
participated. Of these, 31 implemented the MATs. while 12 sensed as controls. In Year 3. the 
process was used in 1 7 elementary schools, and 48 second- through sixth-grade teachers and their 
most difficult-to-teach students implemented the MATs, while 12 were controls. In the experimental 
schools. buikJing-based psychologists, elementary gukJance counselors, or spedal educators 
sen/ed as consultants. 



The MAT model is implemented in four stages. The first, problem idanti^cation, involves a meeting 
between the consultant and teacher, v/ho select a target behavior for inten/ention. Then the 
consultant obsen/es the student in dass on 2 days to valkJate the seriousness of the problem 
behavior and establish a baseline frequency. 

In the second stage, inten/ention planning, the consultant reports the obsen/ation data to the 
teacher. They formulate an inten/entk>n plan and set an overall goal for behavior change. The 
teacher and student discuss the problem behavior, a con-esponding desirable behavior, and the 
intervention, interventions involve a nwniloring plan and a feedback and reward system. 

In the third stage, implementation, the teacher and student agree on a goa^ expressed as the 
percentage of time the problem behavior is displayed. The teacher monitors the student's behavior 
for the first 2 days, then the student self-monitors for 6 days or until the goal is met for 3 consecutive 
days. At the end of each day, the teacher and student agree on a gtobal rating for the day. The 
teacher provides verbal feedback and, if the goal is met. provkJes the reward. At the end of Stage 3. 
the consultant conducts post-intervention observations. 

In the fourth stage, evaluation, the teacher and consultant compare pre* and post-inten/ention 
obsen^tlon data to determine whether the overall goal was achieved. If so. a stow fade of 
intervention procedures is begun. If not, the teacher and consultant either continue or change the 
goal or the inten/ention. The consultant conducts another obsan/ation. 

Several aspects of the model were exptored in these studies. These aspects include whether all 
steps in the process are essential and whether the invoK'ement of the consultant in all stages is 
necessary; whether student self-monitoring Is effective; and whether the process can be transferred 
to other classes taken by the same student. 

To address the first question, equal or near-equal groups of teachers implemented different 
versions or the process. In version 1 , the consultant and teacher worked collaboratively on Stage 1 
(problem identification), but the consultant dkl not help the teacher implement the intervention and 
no formative evaluation was conducted. In version 2, the teacher worked collaboratively witii tiie 
consultant during the first two stages, and the consultant made two classroom visits to help with 

The Council for Exceptional Children operates the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children under a 
contract with the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. 
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RESULTS 



impiementation. Again, no fomiative evaluation was conducted. In version 3. teachers and consul- 
tants used all four stages of the process. 

To test the effectiveness of self-monitoring, haif of the students were rronitcred by their teachers, 
while the remaining haif self-monitored. In Year 3. an additional stage was added to the MATs: 
transfer to another dassroon, A simplified version of self-monltonng was conducted in both the 
initial classroom and in another of the student's classes. At the end of the school day. the two 
teachers met to compare the global ratings of the student's behavior. If the student met his or her 
goal in both classrooms, the rewa^ was given. 

In Year 1 . teacher rating data suggested ihat the two more indusi'/e versions of the MAT (versions 2 
and 3) were more effective, but the obsen/ation data showed no reliable differences. The absence of 
between-group differences was attributed to the fact that in Year 1, teachers and consultants 
devised their own inten/entions, and there were great differences in the quality of the inten/entions 
they developed. 

In the second and third years, teachers and consultants selected from a set of inten/entions 
designed by the study investigators and their staff The inten/entions dramatically reduced the 
frequency of students' problem behavior and caused most teachers to become more positive 
toward tl^iese pupils. Students in the experimental groups were signlficantiy less likely to be referred 
for speaal education than those in the control groups. 

Exploration of the self-monitoring technique showed that students were able to effectively monitor 
their own behavior. In addition, the students' use of the technique in a second dassroom showed 
that it can effectively reduce problem behaviors in multiple settings. 

The MAT approach to prereferrai " vention holds promise for reducing the number of referrals to 
special education and increasing the capabilities of general education teachers to effectively 
manage and motivate a diverse range of students. The authors have expressed concern that the 
availability of their staff may have contributed to the success of the technique, A recent study 
showed that MATs can be used witii limited technical assistance. This finding suggests that it may 
be possible for districts in other areas to effectively implement the process, 

Malnswaam Assistance Teams to Mcomr^ George 
Peabody Co!I^ of Vanderbilt University, 42 pp, plus app6n<feces, (Undated). U.S. t^epartment of Education Grant No, G00e530l58 In J L 
Gradeo, J. E. Zios, & M. J. Curtis (Eds.), Altamativs Educatjonal DQlb/ary Systems: Enhancing Instmcthnal Op^'ons for Alt Students. National 
Assoorjion of School Psychologists, (1988), AvailaWe for $.85 (mkrofiche) or $6.00 (hard copy), plus postage, from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, VA 22304 (1-800-227-3742). Order numbsr ED 292277, 

Prereferrai inten/enthn through Teacher ConsultaiSon: Mainstream Assistance Teams. Douglas Fochs, Lynn Fuchs, Susan Gilman, Peqqy 
Reeder, Mjchae! Bahr. Pamela Femstrom, and Holley Roberts, George Peabody College of VandertJitt University. 14 pp. plus apperKl^s 
(Undated). U.S. Department of Education Grant No 00)8530158. EC 212 790; ED number not available. 

Aguidebook, Mainstream Assislance Teams: A Handbook on PraraferraS Intervention, is available for $12.00 from the MAT Proiect, John F 
Kennedy Center, Box 40, George I'^eabody College. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, TN 37203. 
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Implementing a Prereferral 
Intervention System: 
Part L The Model 

JANET L. GRADEN 
ANN CASEY 
SANDRA L. CHRISTENSON 



Abstract; This is 'he first of two articles on implementing a prere/erral intervention model as 
the first step in the special education services delivery system, A description of the model and 
rationale for it are provided. In the /ollour-up article, -^hich will appear in the April issue of 
Exceptional Children, implementation of the model and its effects on consultation, testing, and 
placement practices are described. 



m Recently, numerous researchers have high- 
lighted significant problems in current assess- 
ment, decision making, and special education 
service delivery practices, particularly in rela- 
tion to mildly handicapped (e.g„ learning dis- 
abled and educable mentally retarded) stu- 
dents. It is clear that alternatives to traditional 
practices must be explored and evaluated. 
While large numbers of students certainly are 
exhibiting academic and behavioral difficulties 
in school, and special education is being asked 
to serve increasing numbers of these students 
each year (Algozzine, Ysseldyke, & Chris- 
tenson, 1983), it is questionable whether spe- 
cial education can ai7d should serve all stu- 
dents affected with learning and behavior 
problems under the direct services umbrella. 



JANET L. GE^DE»V is Assistant Professor of School 
Psychology, Lfniversity of Cincinnati; ANN CASEY 
and SANDRA L. CHRISTENSON are Graduate fie- 
search Assistants, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University af Minnesota. 
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Current funding patterns will not allow spe- 
cial education to continue serving greater 
numbers of students each year. Many school 
districts are now faced v;ilh the problem of 
trying to serve more special education students 
under constraints of limited resource alloca- 
tion. The field of special education must meet 
the challenge by moving in new directions to 
provide appropriate educational services t^ all 
students in the least restrictive educational 
environment. The trend toward increasing the 
use of indirect special education services rep- 
resents a reconceptionalization and realloca- 
tion of services that has the potential for reduc- 
ing or eliminating many of the difficulties in 
current practice. 

The proposed prereferral intervention model 
reflects this trend toward indirect service. It 
consists of procedures for problem solving 
(consultation) and intervention as the first 
stage in the special education process. Thus, 
resources traditionally used to test and place 
large numbers of students are redirected 
toward providing assistance for atudents and 
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their teachers in the regular classroom, where 
the problems first arise. The goal of the 
prereferral intervention model is to implement 
systematically intervention strategies in the 
regular classroom i^d to evaluate the effective* 
ness of these strategies before a student is 
formally referred for consideration for special 
education placen: it. A major goal of the 
prereferral interv« ition model is to identify 
successful interventions to help students re- 
main in the lea.st restrictive environment, the 
regular classroom. As a consequence, inappro- 
priate referrals and placements in special edu- 
cation will be reduced. Another goal of the 
model is to aid in making the decision-making 
process more instructionally relevant and 
data-based by usinf data on the effectiveness of 
interventions as major component of the 
decision*making process. 

RATIONALE 

Current practices in special education can be 
characterized as inconsistent and problematic 
at each phase of the assessment and decision- 
making process— from referral, to testing for 
identification/classification, to decision- 
making for an eligibility determination and 
program planning. In their summary of 5 years 
of research on the assessment and decision- 
making process for learning disabled (LD) stu- 
dents, Ysseldyke and his colleagues (Ys- 
seldyke, Thurlow Graden, Wesson, Algozzine, 
& Deno, 1983) described the current situation 
as one in which students are referred in in- 
creasing numbers (often for reasons less to do 
with the student's classroom functioning than 
with teacher, school system, and other vari- 
ables) and once referred, tested almost auto- 
matically (often with technically inadequate 
tests); once tested, a large majority of the stu- 
dents are placed in special edi "^Mon (often on 
the basis of LD-definiticnal c .eria that are 
inconsistent and inherently problematic). 

This description of current practices was 
derived from several studies demonstrating 
that: (a) numerous school system variables 
influenced the decision to refer a student 
(Christenson, Ysseldyke, & Algozzine, 1982); 
(b) once referred, there was a high probability 
that the student would be tested (92% nation- 
ally) and subsequently placed in special edu- 
cation (73% nationally) (Algozzine, 
Christenson. & Ysseldyke, 1982): (c) with an 
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average cf 5% of the entire school population 
being referred each year, the special education 
population is increasing dramatically, or as 
Algozzine, Ysseldyke, and Christenson (1983) 
reported, the 'masses are burgeoning"; and (d) 
the currently used definitional criteria for de- 
termining LD eligibility are inadequate in dis- 
criminating learning disabled from low- 
achieving students (Ysseldyke, Algozzine. 
Shinn, & McGue, 1982). are inconsistent in 
identifying LD and even "normal*' students as 
handicapped (Algozzfne & Ysseldyke. 1981; 
Epps, Ysseldyke, & Algozzine, 1983; Ys- 
seldyke. Algozzine, & Epps. 1983), are gener- 
ally problematic (Thurlow, Ysseldyke. & 
Casey. 1984). and are inconsistently applied by 
decision-making teams (Ysseldyke. Algozzine, 
Richey. & Graden. 1982). 

From this body of research on the ent»re 
referral, assessment, and decision-making 
process, the researchers concluded that the 
point of referral was the most important point 
in the special education process— that the ini- 
tial decision to refer leads to what Sarason and 
Doris (1979) have labeled a "search for pathol- 
ogy" and to an almost automatic placement in 
special education. This conclusion was sup- 
ported further by a study conducted in a state 
where students are referred by category of 
handicapping condition. Foster. Ysseldyke. 
Casey, & Thurlow (1984) found that 72% ol the 
students referred were placed in special educa- 
tion and that most were placed in the special 
education category for which they were re- 
ferred. As an alternative to this traditional 
model of referral leading to testing leading to 
placement, the prereferral intervention model 
is aimed toward providing interventions at this 
most important point in the process — the point 
of initial referral. 

There are other problems with current spe- 
cial education referral, assessment, and 
decision-making practices. A major criticism 
of traditional testing practices is that when a 
student is tested for special education, the test 
results often are not instructionally relevant 
and generally not helpful to teachers (Thurlow 
& Ysseldyke, 1982). Also, when students are 
declared ineligible for services, teachers often 
are left without any useful suggestions, and 
students often do not receive alternative class- 
room interventions. 

Another major criticism of the traditional 
model of referring, testing, and labeling stu- 
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dents as handicapped is that the process typi- 
cally involves a search for something wrong 
within the student that can be identified, la- 
beled, and "fixed" through special education. 
This internal attribution model of student 
learning problems does not recognize the com- 
plex factors (e,g., family, school, curriculum, 
instructional, motivational] affecting student 
problems (cf. Adc Iman & Taylor, 1983). Such a 
view is a disservice both to the child in assum* 
ing that the problem resides within him or her 
and to refe^ng teachers in not giving them 
enough credit for their ability to work ef- 
fectively with diverse groups of students if 
provided needed assistance. In the current 
system of referring students for testing, teach- 
ers typically have attributed student problems 
to internal student causes and have not made 
systematic attempts to implement classroom or 
instructional interventions prior to referral 
(Christenson, Ysseldyke, Wang, & Algozzine, 
1983]. 

The prereferra! iiilcrvention system is based 
on an ecological model of viewing student 
problems in the context of classroom, teacher, 
and instructional variables as well as student 
variables and of attempting appropriate educa- 
tional interventions that are not focused solely 
on the child. Further, prereferra] intervention 
is in keeping with the least restrictive doctrine 
set forth in Public Law 94-142 (the 1975 Edu 
cation for All Handicapped Children Act). As- 
sessment activities, too, should be planned in a 
hierarchical fashion from less restrictive tO 
more restrictive. Prereferral intervention is a 
less restrictive means of gathering data about 
student performmce than is a traditional psy- 
chological evaluation. In this model, the con- 
cept of "least restrictive assessment" is uti- 
lized; data are gathered continually through 
testing various intervention strategies, if the 
interventions prove unsuccessful, the child 
study team will have relevant data on which to 
base their case study evaluation. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PREREFERRAL 
INTERVENTION MODEL 

Overview 

The prereferral intervention model is based on 
an indirect, consultative model of service de* 
livery in which resources are directed at pro- 
viding intervention assistance at the point of 
initial referral. As a consultation model, the 
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prereferral intervention model is based on the 
principle of prevention. It is focused on pre- 
venting inappropriate placements in special 
education and also on preventing future stu- 
dent problems by increasing the skill and 
knowledge of regular classroom teachers to 
intervene effectively with diverse groups of 
students. The prereferral intervention model 
assumes the adoption of an ecological perspec- 
tive of viewing student difficulties in the class- 
room; thus, the numerous factors that affect 
student learning and behavior difficulties are 
assessed, analyzed, and taken into account in 
intervention planning. Another feature of the 
consultation model is that of indirect, rather 
than direct, service to the referred student. The 
student is helped indirectly through assistance 
provided to his or her classroom teacher, 
thereby helping greater numbeis of students 
with existing resources. The prereferral inter- 
vention model uses existing school resources 
(e.g., professionals, time, and money) to teach 
and intervene rather than to diagnose and 
place. 

The development and implementation of the 
prereferral intervention system was accom- 
plished through a collaborative effort of the 
Minnesota Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities (IRLD] and a large suburban school 
district. The prereferral intervention model 
was developed from IRLD research, which led 
to implications for areas for improved practice, 
and from existing resources in consultation 
and intervention (e.g., Bergan, 1977; Idol- 
Maestas, 1983; Meyers, Parsons, & Martin, 
1979). Procedures for implementing the model 
and examples are described in Graden, Casey, 
and Bonstrom (1983). 

The major components of the prereferral 
intervention syste*" are encompassed in six 
stages, four in the "prereferral" process, and 
two representing the formal referral, assess- 
ment, and decision-making process for special 
education eligibility". The system*s first four 
prereferral stages are represented schemati- 
cally in Figure 1. 



Stages of the Prereferral Intervention Process 

Stage 1: Request for consultation. 

To initiate the process, the classroom 
teacher requests (Consultation (problem- ' 
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HGUREl 
Prereferral Intervention 



Staff 

• Classroom teacher 

• Consultant 

^ Additional staff as appropriate 
to building procedures 



• Classroom teacher 

• Ccnsult?nt 

^ Additional staff as appropriate 
to specific area of concern 



Process 



Consultation 

9 Problem identification/definition 

• Problem analysis/intervention plan 

• Evaluation of intervention 




Process ends 
• Follow-up 



Referral for Consultation 







Resources 
(all stages) 

•Alternative materials, 

program, resources 
• Contact with appropriate 

district personnel 
« Additional supplemental 

resources as appropriate to 

specific area of concern 



No 



« Classroom teacher Observation 

• Consultant 9 Observation conducted 

* Additional staff as appropriate 9 Intervention plan 

to specific area of concern • Evaluation of intervention 




Process ends 
• Follow-up 



No 



• Classroom teacher 

• Consultant 

• Child review team 

• Additional staff as appropriate 
to specific area of concern 



Child Review Team 

• Review problem/consider data 
collected 

• Discuss options and alternatives 

• Recommendations for additional 
data needed/action to be taken 




Interventions based 
on Review Team 
recommendations 



Referral for evalua- 
tion and consider* 
ation of special 
services 
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solving, intervention assistance) from the as* 
signed consultant, who could be the school 
psychologist, special education teacher, school 
social worker, or other school person. The 
referral for consultation process can occur in at 
least two ways to meet building-level prefer- 
ences and procedures. In the first approach, 
the referral for consultation is an informal 
process in which the referring teacher requests 
problem-solving assistance from a building 
consultant (e.g.. school psychologist, consult- 
ing teacher). In the second, more formal ap- 
proach, all initial referrals are screened by a 
building team for group problem solving, and a 
consultant is then assigned by the team to 
assist in follow-up consultation. Variations 
somewhere in between these two approaches 
also are possible. 



Stage 2: Consultation, 

Consultation takes place to identify and de- 
fine the specific area of concern, explore pos- 
sible interventions, and implement and evalu- 
ate the interventions. Based on a modification 
of Bergan's (1977) behavioral consultation 
model, the following steps occur: 

• A positive, collaborative, shared problem- 
solving relationship is established between 
the consultant and teacher. 

• The consultant assists the referring teacher 
to specify in objective, specific, measurable, 
and behavioral terms the reason(s) for refer- 
ral. 

• Once the problems are specifically identi- 
fied, priorities are set for action. An assess- 
ment is made of the discrepancy between the 
student's current performance level and the 
teacher's expected/desired performance 
level for the student. Relevant classroom 
variables are analyzed as they affect this 
discrepancy between actual and desired per- 
formance. 

• An intervention is designed collaboratively 
by the referring teacher and consultant, tak- 
ing into account the analysis of the variables 
affecting the problem. Intervention plans 
may include the student, parents, and other 
school personnel as appropriate. 

• Interventions are implemented and evalu- 
ated. The process either will end as success- 
ful (with provision for follow-up consulta- 
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tion) or will continue for additional sugges- 
tions. 

Stage 3: Observation, 

If the first intervention plan derived from 
consultation is not successful, the next phase 
is to collect additional data through detailed 
obrsrvation of the student and specific charac- 
teristics of the classroom to assist in further 
intervention planning. Observation provides 
objective documentation and additional data 
for referral problems specified in Stage 2 (con- 
sultation) that need further attempts at inter- 
vention. 

• Designated person (e.g., school psychologist) 
observes in relevant school settings, noting 
frequency and duration of behaviors and 
normative comparisons wth other students 
to obtain an idea of the extent of the discrep- 
ancy of the referred student's behavior/skills 
from class peen. 

©Observer describes: (a) curriculum, tasks, 
demands; (b) teacher's responses to the stu- 
dent; (c) student's responses; (d) grouping 
structure and seating arrangements; (e) class- 
mate interactions; and (f) causes and conse- 
quences of student behaviors. 

• Observer meets with referring teacher to 
share obser\'ation results and for veri- 
fication/feedback on observations. 

• Observer and teacher collaboratively design 
interventions based on observations; a meet- 
ing is held with the student and/or parents to 
discuss instructional/behavioral changes. In- 
terventions are implemented and evaluated. 

• If interventions are successful, process ends 
with provision for follow-up consultation. 
Process may continue if more intensive in- 
tervention is needed. 

Inter\'ention plans, which are the end result 
of both the consultation and observation stages 
(Stages 2 and 3>. provide data on the effect of 
alternative instructional and behavioral strate- 
gies in attaining a match between the student 
and the instructional/teaching environment. 
Intervention plans include the behavior to be 
changed, the criterion for success, the alterna- 
tive strategies to be implemented, the 
roles/responsibilities of those implementing 
the plan, how data will be collected to monitor 
progress, and procedures for evaluation. 
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Stage 4: Conference. 

A conference is held with a '*Child Review 
Team" to share information and make a deci- 
sion. This team could also be called a resource 
team, teacher assistance team, etc., to reflect 
that it is a shared-problem-solving team as 
opposed to a formal, special education 
decision-making team. The team might in- 
clude various school resource people, but it is 
important to have* regular education teachers 
as resources to their fellow classroom t«?achers 
and to broaden the special education focus 
typically present on decision-making teams, 

• Meeting occurs with referring teacher, con- 
sultant, parents, students (if appropriate) 
and relevant cchool personnel. 

• Previous data on consultations, observa- 
tions, and effectiveness of interventions are 
shared. 

® Feedback from team members is solicited. 

• Decision is made to either (a) continue with 
intervention(s) as implemented; (b) modify 
interventions; or (c) refer the child for 
psychoeducational assessment and consid- 
eration of special education eligibility. 

Stage 5: Formal referral. 

If appropriate, a formal referral is made for 
psychoeducational evaluation of the student. 
At this stage, the student enters the formal 
child study process with due process regula- 
tions. 

© Evaluator(s) use data collected from Stages 
1-4. The information that has been collected 
on the success of different interventions will 
assist in decision making and guide the se- 
lection of assessment strategies. 

• Assessment techniques are selected on the 
basis of answering specific questions: (a) 
What decision is being made?; (b) What data 
must be collected to make the decision? 
Assessment is directed at the particular 
needs of the situation and therefore may be 
non-test-based, curriculum-based, or crite- 
rion-referenced, in order to answer the spe- 
cific questions raised by the data from inter- 
vention attempts. 

Stage 6: Formal program meeting* 

A formal program meeting is held to deter- 
mine appropriate services. 
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©Contact person assembles appropriate Child 
Study Team in accordance with due process 
regulations. 

• Data from Stages 1-5 are shared. Alternative 
plans including appropriateness of alterna- 
tive placement are discussed. 

© If appropriate, team develops goals for lEP. 

• Team determines whether IE? will be im- 
plemented by direct special services place- 
ment or by consultation in the regular class- 
room. 

• Child is mandated/not mandated as requir- 
ing special services. If not mandated, child 
remains in present program with identified 
intervention(s). If mandated, IE? is imple- 
mented. This lEP will be data-based and 
instructionally relevant since the referral 
process has been directed hy intervention 
efforts and data have been collected on the 
effectiveness of differing strategies. 



Comments 

The stages of the prereferral intervention proc- 
ess are designed to be informal and to occur 
before a formal special education referral is 
made. These necessarily lead to some impor- 
tant considerations. First, parents should al- 
ways be notified by the classroom teacher 
when there is a concern about their child and 
should be included both for their perspective 
on the problems and for intervention planning. 
Second, the issue of retaining records of the 
prereferral interventions must be addressed. 
Since the intervention assistance is given to 
the teacher, with the student indirectly being 
served, it can be argued that the teacher should 
keep records of the intervention plans, but that 
no records must be included in student files. 
Others may argue that the service ultimately is 
to the student and, therefore, records of inter- 
ventions should be kept in student files. This is 
a complex issue raising ethical and philo- 
sophical V ^nsiderations and should be care- 
fully considered by local schDol districts 
adopting the model. 

IMPORTANT FEATURES OF A 
CONSULTATION MODEL 

Since the prereferral intervention system is 
based on a consultation model of service de- 
livery, several important aspects of effectively 
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implementing a consultation model are high- 
lighted. First, several assumptions underlie a 
consultation model and are essential to suc- 
cessful implementation of the prereferral 
model* Next, an effective consultant must have 
skill and expertise in several important areas 
in order to successfully implement the 
prereferral intervention model. Finally, it is 
important to follow certain stages and proce- 
dures in implementing a consultation model of 
service delivery. 

The principle assumption underlying con- 
sultation is that of shared power and collabora- 
tive decision making (Meyers et ah, 1979: 
Parsons & Meyers, 1984), The consultant is 
viewed as a resource to the consultee (teacher), 
with power being equal between the two. Also, 
the final decision regarding selection o' inter- 
ventions must lie with the teacher in order for 
the teacher to have "ownership" of interven- 
tions. Another underlying assumption of the 
consultation model is that of indirect service to 
the student (client) as opposed to direct serv- 
ice. However, indirect service (consultation) 
should not be viewed as incompatible with 
direct service but rather on a continuum with 
it (Curtis & Meyers, 1984), For example, a 
school psychologist may both provide consul- 
tation to a teacher about a student with a 
behavior problem (indirect service) and also 
see the student for counseling to develop be- 
havior change strategies (direct service). Simi- 
larly, a special education teacher may provide 
remedial reading support to some students 
(direct service) while consulting with class- 
room teachers about effective reading strate- 
gies for the same or other students (indirect 
service). 

Second, important skill areas are essential to 
implementing a consultation model such as 
the prereferral intervention service delivery 
system. Four skill areas described bv Curtis 
and Meyers (1984) are, (a) interpersonal skills 
(e.g., communication skills, rapport building, 
listening skills, effective questioning tech- 
niques), (b) problem-solving skills (i,e., know- 
ing how to identify, clarify, analyze, and evalu- 
ate problems); (c) content expertise (e.g,. spe- 
cific knowledge of children*s learning styles, 
instructional interventions, behavioral strate- 
gies, etc), and (d) an understanding of systems 
theory (understanding the process of change, 
understanding systems variables in class- 
rooms, schools, etc. that have an impact on the 
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refer4al problem). Several professionals cur- 
rently serving in schools, such as school psy- 
chologists, special education teachers, speech 
and language clinicians, and school social 
workers, may already have training in these 
consultation skills. If not, they would benefit 
from consultation training to expand their 
services beyond traditional methods toward 
assisting classroom teachers in a prereferral 
intervention model. 

Third, there are suggested stages of imple- 
menting a consultative model of service deliv- 
er y (Zins & Curtis, 1984), Among the more 
important points they highlight relative to im- 
plementing a consultation model in the 
schools are: (a) gaining sanction and support at 
all levels of the educational hierarchy, includ* 
ing classroom teachers, building admin'stra- 
tors, and district administrators; (b) delining 
roles and responsibilities of various profer- 
sionals; (c) presenting a rationale for the sys- 
tem; (d) providing for accountability data (plan 
procedures to evaluate the sys'.em for its ef- 
fectiveness); and (e) maintaining open com- 
munication. One esp'-c'dlly useful suggestion 
made uy Zins r-ia Curtis is to have an "entry 
presentation to building teachers in v'iiich 
the alternative service delivery system is de- 
scribed using specific examples of consulta- 
tion cases. 

CONCLUSION 

A prereferral intervention modei of service 
delivery is an.alternative to traditional referral, 
testing, and placement practices. It is based on 
a consultation model of service delivery, with 
the focus being on using school resource per- 
sonnel (e.g., school psychologists, special edu- 
cation teachers) in collaborative problem solv- 
ing with regular classroom teachers to develop 
classroom interventions for students. The ma- 
jor phases of the prereferral intervention 
model include: identifying, defining, and clari- 
fying the problem, analyzing the components 
of the classroom ecology that affect the prob- 
lem, designing and implementing interven- 
tions, and evaluating intervention effective- 
ness. The prereferral intervention process is 
based on a consultative model of service deliv- 
ery; therefore knowledge of consultation prin- 
ciples, processes, and skills is essential to 
effectively implementing the model. 
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The goals of the prereferral intervention 
model of service delivery are to reduce in- 
appropriate referrals for testing, reduce in- 
appropriate placements in special education, 
and provide relevant, needed intervention as- 
sistance to students and teachers in the least 
restrictive educational environment, A follow- 
up article (to appeal- in the next issue) will 
present data on the effectiveness of the 
prereferral intervention model in a field-test 
site and will include a discussion of the school 
system factors and other relevant variables 
affecting successful implementation. 
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Implementing a Prereferral 
Intervention System: 
Part 11. The Data 

JANET L, GRADEN 
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Abstract: This is the second of two articles on the impiementation of a prere/erral intervention 
model. The first article provided a rationale and description of the prerc/erral intervention 
model as the first phase in the special education services delivery system. In this article, the 
implementation of the model is described and dota are presented on consultation, referral, 
testing, and placement rates be/ore, during, and after implementation. Issues in implementa- 
tion, including school system variables and barriers to implementing a consultation model, are 
also discussed. 



■ A prereferral intervention system for special 
education services delivery that provides for 
systematic phases of classroom intervention as 
the first step in the special education referral 
process was described previously (Graden, 
Casey, & Christenson, 1985). The prereferral 
intervention model is based on a consultation 
approach to ser\'ice delivery and provides in* 
tervention assistance to regular classroom 
teachers with the goals of providing needed 
classroom support and assistance, reducing 
inappropriate referrals for testing, and reduc- 
ing inappropriate placements in special educa- 
tion. The rationale for the prereferral interven* 
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tion model (See Graden et al., 1985) is based on 
an ecological model of viewing student learn- 
ing and behavior problems within the context 
of the classroom. Also, the modb* is aimed at 
correcting some of the problems with current 
referral, testing, and placing pr^xtices. 

Numerous studies demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of consultation services (cf. Mannino 
& Shore, 1975; Medway, 1979; Updyke, Mel- 
ton, & Medway, 1981) provide support for a 
prereferral intervention model based on the 
provision of consultative services. Consulta- 
tion services have been shown to be desired by 
teachers and administrators (Gutkin, 1980; 
Gutkin, Singer, & Brown, 1980; Hughes, 1979; 
Kaplan, Clancy, & Chrin. 1977; Manley & 
Manley, 1978; Zins & Curtis, 1981), to be 
effective in improving teachers' skills and at* 
titudes in dealing with diverse groups of stu- 
dents (Curtis & Watson, 1980; Dickinson & 
Adcox, 1984; Gutkin, 1980; Gutkin et al., 1980; 
Jackson, Cleveland, & Merenda, 1975; Jason h 
Ferone, 1978; Meyers, Friedman, & Gaughan, 
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1975; Tombari & Bergan, 1978; Zins, 1981), 
and to reduce referral rates over time (Rittor, 
1978). Thus, not only is a consultative model 
of service delivery effective in improving out- 
comes for current students, but it should also 
benefit future groups of students by increasing 
teachers' effectiveness in dealing with student 
problems in general (e.g., Curtis & Watson, 
1980). 

Although several of these studies provided 
data on the effectiveness of consultation as an 
inter\*ention system benefiting students, little 
information is available on the effect of im- 
plementation of a consultative model on spe- 
cial education service delivery practices. Ritter 
(1978) reported that implementing a consulta- 
tion model of service delivery gradually re- 
duced referral rates in eight elementary 
schools over a 7-year period. He also con- 
cluded that consultation eventually helped to 
increase teachers* effectiveness in handling 
classroom problems on their own. However, 
data were not presented on how testing and 
placement rates in special education were af- 
fected. Since a major goal of a prereferral 
intervention system is to reduce inappropriate 
student placements in special education, it is 
important to know the extent to which im- 
plementing such a model affects refeital, test- 
ing, and placement practices in the schools. 

The present investigation was directed 
toward providing a description of the process 
of implementing the model in a field-test site 
in six schools in a large suburban school dis- 
trict. The effects of implementing the prerefer- 
ral intervention model were monitored with 
respect to: (a) requests for consultation serv- 
ices, (b) referrals into the special education 
process, (c) testing rates, and (d) placement 
rates. A discussion of the educational change 
process in the participating schools is in- 
cluded to highlight several important factors 
that appeared either to foster or inhibit suc- 
cessful Implementation of the model. This 
information on the change process (Sarason, 
1982) may be useful to other schools planning 
to implement a similar model. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

Schools I, 2, and 3. The prereferral interven- 
tion model was implemented in three schools 
using a consulting teacher model for providing 
prereferral intervention assistance. The con- 
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suiting teachers were special education re- 
source teachers in each school who were 
trained and supervised by the senior author, 
who served as a system-wide consultant. Two 
of the schools were elementary schools and the 
other was a junior high school (grades 7-9). 
School 1, an elementary school, had a total 
enrollment of 781 students, with 61 students 
receiving LD (learning disabled) service (ap- 
proximately 8% of the school enrollment). 
This school had four LD teachers, one of whom 
served as a part-time (approximately 1 hour 
per day) consulting teacher for the prereferral 
intervention project. School 2, also an elemen- 
tary school, had a total school enrollment of 
559 students, with 31 students receiving LD 
services (about 5.5% of the total school enroll- 
ment). Two full-time and one half-time LD 
teachers were assigned to the building. One of 
the full-time LD teachers worked half-time as 
the facilitator of the child study process and 
also as the consulting teacher for the project. 
School 3, the junior high school, had an enroll- 
men! of 1,308 students, with 60 students in LD 
service (approximately 6% of the total school 
enrollment). There were four LD teachers as- 
signed to the building; the primary responsi- 
bility of one was to serve as consulting teacher 
(approximately 80% time in consulting and 
20% time in direct service to LD students). 

Schools 4, 5, and 6. In this second set of 
schools, the prereferral intervention system 
was implemented by the school psychologist 
(assigned to all three buildings), who also had 
served as the system-wide consultant to the 
first three schools. In some schools, the con- 
sulting role for implementing prereferral inter- 
ventions was shared by special education 
teachers. School 4, an elementary school, had a 
total enrollment of approximately 700 stu- 
dents. Fifty students received LD services (ap- 
proximately 7% of the school enrollment) from 
two full-time and one half-time LD teachers 
who provided service according to a direct 
service model. The school psychologist spent 1 
day per week at School 4. mostly engaged in 
consultative and counseling services. School 
5, also an elementary school, had a total en- 
rollment of approximately 500 students, with 
one full-time LD teacher who provided con- 
sultative as well as direct services. Also as- 
signed to this building was a half-time facilita 
tor for the child study process who spent the 
majority of her half-time position in prereferral 
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consultative services to regular classroom 
teachers. Fifteen students received LD services 
in Sctaool 5 (approximately 3% of the total 
school erJToUment). The school psychologist 
spent 1 day per week at School 4, engaged 
primarily in consultative and counseling ac* 
tivities. In School 6, a junior high school 
(grades 7-9), the school enrollment was ap- 
proximately 1»400. The school was served by 
four LD teachers and two EMH (Educabiy 
Mentally Handicapped) teachers, three of 
wh'v m were assign vd 1 hour daily for coasulla* 
tive services (two LD teachers and one EMH 
teacher). Additionally, the remainin^j teachers 
also engaged in prereferral intervention adivi- 
ties as their schedules permitted. Tile .school 
psychologist spent 3 days per week ii! School 
6. primarily providing consultative and coun- 
seling services. 



Procedures 

Schools 1, 2f and 3. These three schools par- 
ticipated in a pilot*test iinplementation project 
in which consultation and technical assistance 
were provided by the senior author (an intern 
in the district and a research assistant from the 
Minnesota Institute for Research on Learning 
Disabilities). Prior to the beginning of the 
1982-83 academic year, four schools were se- 
lected by the Special Services Director of the 
district to participate in the project. A building 
tC'Scher, in all ins inces an LD teacher, was 
identified by the principal and the Special 
Services Director and then asked to serve as a 
consulting teacher !n three of the four schools, 
the LD teachers agreed to participate in the 
project. LD teachers in the fourth school de- 
clined to participate, stating that they pre- 
ferred a direct se'^'/ice model as opposed to 
indirect services and did not want to commit 
to a project emphasizing indirect services. 

Participating LD teachers were provided 3 
days release time for inservice training pro- 
vided by the senior author during the third 
week of school. Training focused on enhancing 
teachers' skills in consuUation, observation, 
and intervention. None of the teachers had any 
prior training in consultatfon, although all 
three stated support for a consultative model of 
service. Resources used in the training of con- 
sulting teachers included National School Psy 
chology Network Inservice Training Modules 
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on data-based assessment and observation 
(Gickling & Havertape, 1981; Tucker, 1981a, 
1981b); models of consultation (Bergan, 1977; 
Idol-Maestas, 1983; Meyers. Parsons, & Martin, 
1979); intervention ;esources (e.g., Affleck, 
Lowenbraun. & Archer, 19Z0; Algozzine, 1982. 
Elliot & Piersel. r*jQ2), as well as district- 
developed .aateri'^/is on interventions for read- 
ing skills. 

In Schools 2, and 3. the prereferral inter- 
vention xi\f>jie\ was implemsnted primarily by 
the conf.ultmg teacher in &ach building with 
^uiibuUation and support from the system- 
wide consultant. Weekly consultation meet- 
ings were held in each school with the consult- 
ing teachers to discuss specific cases and par- 
ticular buildiiig-level issues. Additionally, the 
system*wide consultant made frequent con- 
tacts (weekly to biweekly) with the building 
principals to monitor and modify the process 
8:5 required. 

The cooperation and support of building 
principals was considered essential to the suc- 
cess of the prereferral intervention project. 
Therefore, in order to meet the particular 
needs of each building, slight modifications 
were made in the prereferral process following 
the consultations with principals, ^.aild study 
teams, and district personnel. In School 1, a 
major adjustment was made in the How of-the 
process to accommodate existing practices in 
the building and also to lend support to the 
consulting teacher who was new to the build- 
ing. Because the consulting teacher initially 
met with resistance from many teachers when 
an attempt was made to provide consultation 
prior to formal assessment, a decision was 
made to have all new referrals continue to flow 
first to the child study team. Then a team 
decision was to be made whether to attempt 
prereferral consultation and interventions or to 
move directly to assessment. In most in- 
stances, the team recommended testing first. 
Therefore, few cases actually followed a 
prereferral intervention model. In School 2, 
the consulting teacher also served as the child 
study team facilitator and continued to operate 
in a role similar to previous years in that she 
and the referring teacher met first to decide 
whether to try alternate interventions or to 
refer to child study for consideration of evalu- 
ation. Team procedures in this school also 
followed a traditional format of usually recom- 
mending testing. In School 3, the junior high, 
initial referrals were made either directly to 
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the consulting teacher or to the appropriate 
grade level counselor v^ho was then to refer 
classroom teachers to the consulting teacher. 
The consulting teacher then reported back to 
the child study team on the status of prerefer- 
ral intervention cases and solicited additional 
input from child study members. 

The year following the implementation year 
(1983-1984), technical assistance was no 
longer provided to these three schools; thus, 
each school made plans to continue or dis- 
continue use of the prereferral intervention 
model based on existing school resources and 
practices. In School 1. the teacher who had 
served as consulting teacher did not continue 
to function in that role (she left the building on 
maternity leave) and the child study process 
did not focus on a prereferral intervention 
model. School 2 continued to function in a 
manner similar to the previous 2 years, which 
did not include a primary emphasis on provid* 
ing prereferral interventions. School 3 contin- 
ued implementation of the prereferral inter- 
vention model. The consulting teacher contin- 
ued to serve in that capacity, although her 
consultation time was reduced slightly. Sup- 
port from other classroom teachers for the 
model had been generated in School 3, and 
although there was a change in principals, 
support was sought and attained from the new 
principal. 

Schools 4, % and'6: In these three-schools the 
prereferral intervention project was imple- 
mented primarily by the senior author, who 
served as school psychologist for these 
schools. The process of implementation con 
sisted of obtaining support at the beginning of 
the 1983-84 school year for the service deliv- 
ery system, first from the central administrator 
(Director of Special Services) and second from 
the three building principals. Meetings were 
then held with each building child study team 
to explain the model and to develop and ac- 
commodate procedures to meet specific needs 
in each building. Finally, a short presentation 
was made to all staff in each school to describe 
the prereferral intervention process. Through- 
out the year, ongoing discussions were held 
with principals, child study coordinators and 
teams, and special and regular education 
teachers to obtain feedback on implementation 
of the model and to make adjustments to fit 
particular building needs. Additionally, 
school-level and district-level issues (e.g.» cur- 
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riculum, LD definitional criteria) were identi- 
fied as having an impact on the prereferral 
intervention process and therefore were ad- 
dressed at the systems level. 

Actual implementation of the model in 
Schools 4, 5, and 6 varied in each building. In 
School 4, the school psychologist served as the 
primary consultant for prereferral interven- 
tions. In School 5, the building facilitator 
served as the primary consultant, with all 
referrals being processed through her, with 
involvement by the school psychologist as 
needed. In this school, prereferral interven- 
tions were required before a formal referral for 
special education could be made. In School 6, 
the junior high school, the school psychologist 
served as a consultant for prereferral interven- 
tions and all six special education teachers 
ser%red as consulting teachers. Most referrals 
from classroom teachers continued to flow 
through the child study process, but the first 
step in this process was to assign the case to a 
child study member for consultation. 



RESULTS 



Referral, Testing, and Placement Rates 

Overview* A primary research question in 
evaluating the effectiveness of the prereferral 
intervention model was the extent to which 
implementation of the model had an impact on 
referral rates (both in inert ,sing use of consul- 
tation and decreasing referrals for due proc- 
ess), testing rates, and placement rates. In 
order to meet the underlying goals of the 
prereferral intervention model, it was expected 
that (a) consultation use would increase, (b) 
referrals for the special education process 
would decrease, (c) numbers of students tested 
for special education eligibility would de- 
crease, and (d) numbers of students placed in 
special education would decrease (with effec- 
tive interventions taking place in the regular 
classroom). 

Schools 1, 2f and 3, The numbers and percent- 
ages of students referred, tested, and placed 
across 3 years (preimplementation« implemen- 
tation of the prereferral intervention system, 
and postimplementation) for these schools are 
included in Table 1. Only in School 3 did 
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TABLE 1 

Three*Year Comparison of the Intervention Model in Schools 1. 2, and 3 





Referred for 


CST* 






Yeai- 


Consultaticn 


Referrals 


Tested^ 


Placed'' 



School 1 

Preimplementation — 20 20 (100%) 15(75%) 

Implementation 14 30 21 (70%) 15(50%) 

Postimplementation — 25 25 (100%) 19 (76%) 



School 2 

Preimplementation — 28 28 (100%) 11(39%) 

Implementation 54 23 23 (43%) 14(26%) 

Postimplementation — 35 33 (94%) 13(37%) 



School 3 

Preimplementation — 39 31 (63%) 16(41%) 

Implementation 93 21 21 (23%) 9(10%) 

Postimplementation 80 20 16 (80%) 10(13%) 



Totals for the 3 Schools 

Preimplementation — 87 79 (74%) 42 (48%) 

Implementation 161 74 65 (49%) 38 (24%) 

Postimplementation 80 80 74 (93%) 42 (53%) 



• Preimplementation year was 1981-82, implementation year was 1982-83; postimplementation year was 
1983-84. 

*»CST refers to the Child Study Team. 

^Percentages in parentheses are percentages of initially referred students. 



implementation continue in Year 3. As can be 
seen in Table 1, different trends were noted in 
each school. 

In School 1, the numbers of students referred 
for child study and the numbers of students 
tested and placed remained fairly constant 
across Years 1 and 2 (baseline and implemen- 
tation years]; numbers of children tested and 
placed in this school increased in the 
postimplementation year. School 1, which was 
already placing a high number of students in 
LD service (8% of the school enrollment), con- 
tinued to place large numbers of students each 
year. Fifteen new students were declared eli- 
gible and placed in LD ser/ice in Years 1 and 2, 
and 19 students in Year 3, making an ad- 
ditional 2 to 2»/2% of new students identified 
as LD each year. 

In School 2, there was an increase in use of 
prereferral intervention (consultation) during 
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the implementation year, with 54 requests for 
consultation versus 28 referrals for child study 
the previous year. The numbers of students 
tested decreased somewhat, both in absolute 
numbers tested and in percentage of referred 
students tested in Year 2. Five fewer students 
were tested, and of the total referred, only 43% 
were tested compared to 100% the previous 
year. However, the number of students placed 
continued to increase across the 3 years, and 
the number of students tested increased dra- 
matically (by 43%) in the postimplementation 
year. School 2 also continued to place an 
additional 2 to 2»/2% new students in LD 
service each year. 

In School 3, which continued implementa- 
tion in Year 3, some dramatic shifts were seen 
in Year 2 (implementation year), with large 
numbers of students referred for prereferral 
consultation, fewer students tested, and far 
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TABLE 2 

Two-Year Comparison of the Intervention Model in Schools 4, 5, and 6 



Referred for CS7* 

Consultation Referrals Tested"^ P/aced^ 



Preimplementation 
Implementation 


61 


School 4 

42 
23 


31 (74%) 
10 (16%) 


24 (57%) 
5 (8%) 


Preimplementation 
Implementation 


33 


School 5 

22 
15 


15 (68%) 
6 (18%) 


5 (23%) 
4 (12%) 


Preimplementation 
Implementation 


91 


School 6 

61 
78 


45 (74%) 
15 (16%) 


26 (43%) 
6 (7%) 


Preimplementation 
Implementation 


185 


Totals for the 3 Schools 
125 
116 


91 (73%) 
31 (17%) 


55 (44%) 
15 (8%) 



• Preimplementation year was 1982-83; implementation year was 1953-84. 
**CST refers to the Child Study Team. 

^Percentages in parentheses are percentages of initially referred students. 



fewer students placed in special education. 
Testing decreased 32% in Year 2 and an ad- 
ditional 24% in Year 3. The effects of Year 2 
continued into Year 3, with referrals for con- 
sultation remaining high (though not at the 
previous level), child study referrals and num- 
bers of placements remaining constant, and 
numbers of students tested decreasing even 
further. By the third year, there was a 48% 
decline in students being tested compared to 
the first year and a 38% decline in students 
being placed in special education. For School 
3, new placements in ID service were less than 
1% of the total school enrollment in the im- 
plementation years. 

Across all three schools, it is difficult to view 
trends given the individual differences among 
schools. However, there was an overall initial 
decrease in numbers of students tested in the 
implementation year (65 tested in Year 2 com- 
pared to 79 in baseline), although totals of 
students tested overall in Year 3 reached the 
initial baseline level (with large increases in 
Schools 1 and 2 and decreases in School 3). 
Also, while overall numbers of students placed 
decreased somewhat in the implementation 
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year (from 42 the previous year to 38 in the 
implementation year), overall numbers of stu- 
dents placed in Year 3 again reached baseline 
levels, primarily due to continued increases in 
Schools 1 and 2 that offset continued declines 
in School 3. 

Schools 4, 5, and 6. In these three schools, 
similar overall [rends were seen across all 
buildings in terms of a high demand for con- 
sultation, significant decreases in numbers of 
students tested, and significant decreases in 
numbers of students placed in special educa- 
tion. The numbers and percentages for these 
schools in the baseline year and implementa- 
tion year are shown in Table 2. Overall, 48% 
more students were referred for prereferral 
consultation than previously had been referred 
for child study (185 cases received consulta- 
tion versus 125 referred previously for child 
study). There was a 66% decrease in the 
number of students tested (from 91 to 31), and 
a 73% decrease in the number of students 
placed in special education (from 55 to 15). 

In School 4, there was increased use of 
consultation, a 68% decline in testing, and a 
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79% decline in students placed. While School 
4 initially had 7% of its students receiving LD 
service, fewer than 1% additional new stu- 
dents were identified for LD service in the 
implementation year. 

School 5 already was comparatively low in 
testing and placement rates in Year 1, with 
only 15 students tested and 5 new placements. 
However, in Year 2 there was an additional 
60% decline in testing and a decline from 5 to 
4 new students placed in special education. In 
both years. School 5 identified only about an 
additional 1% of the school population as 
eligible for LD services. School 6, the junior 
high schoo', demonstrated a 67% decline in 
testing and a dramatic 77% decline in the 
number of students placed in special educa- 
tion across the two years. New students placed 
dropped from 26 in Year 1 to only 6 in Year 2, 
representing less than half of 1% of the total 
school enrollment. 

DISCUSSION 

Results of implementing a prereferral interven- 
tion system, while mixed, present some very 
encouraging positive findings regarding the 
potential impact of the model for increasing 
classroom consultation and decreasing testing 
and placement rates. In some instances, the 
prereferral intervention system dramatically 
altered traditional practices, while in others 
(two of the six schools], practices remained 
traditionally testing- and placement-oriented. 
It is important to attempt to analyze the system 
characteristics that mediated the varied effects 
seen in the pilot-test schools. 

Across all six schools, overall positive re- 
sults were seen in Schools 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
Consultation use was high in these schools, 
while there were significant declines in testing 
and placement rates. Results from School 3, 
demonstrating effectiveness over 2 implemen- 
tation years, are particularly encouraging. On 
the other hand, in Schools 1 and 2, implemen- 
tation of the prereferral intervention project 
did not appear successful in Year 2 (imple- 
mentation). Further, in the postimplementa- 
tion year (Year 3] these schools continued an 
upward trend in the numbers of students 
tested and placed, indicating little impact of 
the prereferral intervention system on tradi- 
tional referral, testing, and placement prac- 
tices. Several systems-level factors seemed to 
operate as constraints against successful im* 
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plementation of a prereferral intervention 
model in these schools. Piersel and Gutkin 
(1983) provide a useful framework for analyz- 
ing school system and building level factors 
that may produce resistance to implementing a 
consultation model; several of these factors 
appeared to be operating in the schools that 
did not demonstrate success (defined as al- 
tered practices] in this study. 

Piersel and Gutkin first described school 
system variables affecting resistance to a con- 
sultation model. These included administra- 
tive support and the provi;>ion of adequate 
resources (e.g., allocation of adequate person- 
nel and time to consultation). In Schools 1 and 
2, verbal administrative support for the 
prereferral intervention model was offered, yet 
adequate resources were not allocated, in that 
less time was made available for consultation 
in these schools than in more successful 
schools. On the other hand, in the successful 
schools, consultation was the primary role of 
at least one individual and additional support 
often was provided by other building*level 
personnel. Also, in these schools, administra- 
tive support was both verbal and visibly appar- 
ent through continued support and resource 
allocation. 

Another systems factor described by Piersel 
and Gutkin is the possibility that a consulta- 
tion model may highlight the existence of 
systems-level and school-level problems (e.g., 
curriculum, teaching] as the primary focus is 
directed away from presumed intrachild prob- 
lems (e.g., learning handicaps). Thus, there 
may be resistance to a consultation service 
delivery system at a systems level. Since all the 
schools in this pilot-test were in the same 
district, this issue should have affected all 
schools similarly. However, in actuality, some 
schools demonstrated greater willingness to 
explore classroom alternatives and to raise 
systems-level issues such as curriculum and 
instruction. 

Piersel and Gutkin also described general 
resistance to change, which has been recog- 
nized as evident in all organizational change 
(e.g., Berman & McLaughin, 1978; Sarason, 
1982). A potentially powerful oystems-level 
factor is the pressure to test and place large 
numbers of students, since special education 
funds are generally tied to these numbers. A 
concern with decreasing numbers and the im- 
pact on resource allocation (particularly 
teacher allocation) was evident in all schools 
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implementing the system. This issue must be 
addressed not only at school levels by apply- 
ing alternative means of providing account- 
ability data (e.g., recording numbers of consul- 
tations, recording time spent in consultation), 
but also at state and federal levels in offering 
incentives for providing effective interventions 
to students instead of for testing and placing 
large numbers of studentc. GwWAn and Tieger 
(1979) address this funding issue relative to 
constraints against consultation services and 
offer creative solutions. 

There are also building-level constraints of- 
fering resistance to implementation of a con- 
sultation model. As described by Piersel and 
Gutkin, these include high demands on the 
consultee (classroom teacher) in terms of time, 
energy, effort, and anxiety. A consultation 
model, by assuming an ecological perspective 
on student problems, offers a challenge away 
from viewing problems as a handicap within 
the student, to a focus on the entire classroom 
context. Teachers may feel threatened by this 
shift in focus. Additionally, a consultation 
model changes expectations away from antici- 
pating a quick "cure" of placement to a more 
complex problem-solving situation that places 
more demands on both the consultant and 
consultee. Further, the consultant i& chal- 
lenged with an increased workload (through 
ail increased demand for consultation) and is 
often inadequately prepared to provide con- 
sultative services. These building-ltvel factors 
were found to operate differently in the suc- 
cessful versus the unsuccessful schools. 

While building-level resistance certainly 
was apparent to some degree in all schools, in 
the successful schools the consultants had 
more skill and training in consultation, and 
presumably therefore were better able to deal 
with the resistant teacher factors. In the un- 
successful schools, the consulting teachers had 
not received any prior training for consultation 
(other than the 3-day session), and the existing 
practices in these schools appeared to function 
to reinforce referring teachers* expectations 
that referral led to testing and placement. In 
both unsuccessful schools, the same teachers 
tended to refer about the same numbers of 
students from year to year, and about the same 
numbers of their students were placed each 
year. 

Other factors also appeared to be operating 
that affected successful versus tinsuccessful 
implementation of the prereferral intervention 
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model. In general, in the two unsuccessful 
schools, there was no apparent internal stimu- 
lus for systems change; rather, change was 
imposed from external (e.g., central adminis- 
tration) forces. Previous reports of the change 
process demonstrate that internal support and 
adoption is crucial (e.g., Herman & McLaughin, 
1978; Sarason, 1982). On the other hand, in the 
successful schools there was strong internal 
impetus for change, which appeared to expand 
as more individuals became involved with the 
implementation. Another central factor that 
seemed to inhibit successful implementation 
of the model was the continued mystique of 
the testing, labeling, and placement pre cess, 
which despite a preponderance of evidence 
against traditional practices, is difficult to re- 
duce in the beliefs and practices of some pro- 
fessionals. Another belief that appeared to in- 
hibit change toward a consultative model of 
service delivery was the belief that testing and 
placement benefited children and therefore 
that the prereferral intervention model with- 
held beneficial special education services to 
students. However, recent studies (e.g., Wang 
& Birch, 1984) have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of mainstream education for special 
education students. 

On the positive side, several favorable out- 
comes were derived from implementing the 
prereferral intervention model. Aside from fa- 
vorable data in four of the six schools, positive 
effects were seen in th? increasing use of con- 
sultation and also in the perception of partici- 
pating teachers that students were benefiting 
and that classroom interventions .vere effec- 
tive. However, the extent to which interven- 
tions were effective in producing positive out- 
comes for students was not assessed directly in 
this study. Classroom teachers and principals, 
even in the unsuccessful schools, had positive 
views about the role change of building con- 
sultants (e.g., school psychologists and special 
education teachers); viewed consultation as a 
helpful service; and viewed the interventions 
provided as effective. Further, all principals 
expressed support for the model and all re- 
ported favorable perceptions in terms of their 
beliefs that the prereferral intervention process 
increased both teacher tolerance and compe- 
tence to work with various groups of students. 

Overall, data from this initial implementa- 
tion project provide at least tentative support 
for the potential effectiveness of a prereferral 
intervention model of service delivery as an 
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alternative to traditional practices. Additional 
data are needed with regard to refinements of 
the model to accommodate differing system 
characteristics, particularly with regard to im- 
plications of the model for funding issues 
related to special education personnel and 
resources. 

For successful implementation of the model 
to occur it is clear that careful planning must 
be undertaken. In the ideal situation, adminis- 
trative support would be gained not only ver- 
bally but in the form of policy initiatives. A 
school district that sets as a priority providing 
students an appropriate education in the least 
restrictive setting provides an impetus for sup- 
port service personnel to implement a prerefer- 
ral model. If there is policy that states that an 
intervention must be implemented prior to any 
formal referral for special education services, 
then resistance to the model is dealt with 
head-on. However, administrators may need to 
be convinced of the merits of such a model 
prior to adopting a strong policy i **^ment- 
Perhaps the best kind of data would be data 
acquired from within the school district. 

Although it would be a major undertaking 
for the person who chooses this route, it is 
possible for an individual to implement the 
model on a small scale. The implementor 
would want to be sure to collect data compar- 
ing referral rates, placement rates, and teacher 
satisfaction with the assistance they were pro- 
vided. These data serve two purposes: (a) They 
could provide the evidence necessary for full- 
scale implementation of the model, and (b) 
they would provide other sources of account- 
ability data. The implementor is no longer 
solely providing direct service to children, and 
therefore, caseload numbers are no longer an 
appropriate method for evaluating services. 
These other sources of data should be useful to 
administrators who need to be concerned with 
how accountable professionals are for the serv- 
ices they provide. 

It is clear that special education must 
change. Federal, state, and local funding can- 
not continue to support increasingly larger 
numbers of students being labeled as handi- 
capped each year. Special educators cannot 
continue to rely on inadequate tests and defini- 
tions to label students as handicapped. And 
school psychologists and other educational 
diagnosticians cannot continue their overreli- 
ance on educationally irrelevant testing proce- 
dures. There is a trend in special education, as 
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well as in general education, toward greater 
accountability for services delivered. The chal- 
lenge is to develop and implement service 
delivery systems that help teachers teach more 
effectively and help students to learn to the 
best of their ability in the least restrictive 
educational environment. The prereferral in- 
tervention model is one proposed delivery 
system that demonstrates initial promise for 
providing these needed services. 
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ABSTRACT. A stx-ttem snn ey was sent to state directors of special education {or their equivalent) tn all 
SO states and the District of Columbia. Items were developed to assess the type and level of prerejerral 
interx entiou usage reported by state level special education administrators. Despite a lack of empirical 
support and a relatively inconclusive success rate, many state level administrators reported that they 
require or recommend the use of prereferral intervention strategies. 



□ Prior to the late 1970s, children and youth with 
handicaps were excluded functionally from free and 
appropriate educational experiences. With the enact- 
ment of the 1975 Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act and its subsequent amendments, spe- 
cific due process projections guaranteed the educa- 
tional experiences of students with handicaps. By the 
early 1980s. P.L. 94-142 appeared to be one of 
special and regular education's greatest triumphs. 

Recent studie.^ of special education processes, 
however, have raised serious concerns regarding the 
referral, evaluation, and placement practices used in 
many states (Ysseldyke. Algozzine. Richey. & 
Graden. 1982), First, the referral is a 'formal request 
for multi-disciplinary a'isistance in identifying the 
special needs of students" (Tumbull & Tumbull. 
1986. p. 202). Research, however, indicates that 
92% of all referrals result in formal testing of children 
and nearly three-quarters of those tested are ulti- 
mately placed in special education settings (Al- 
gozzine. Christenson. & Ysseldyke. 1982: Sevick & 
Ysseldyke. 1986). 
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Second. Algozzine et al. (1982) found that 5% 
of the total school- nge population were being referred 
annually. Given the high probability of special 
education assessment and placement followmg most 
referrals, the number of handicapped students may 
be increasing faster than available services can 
accommodate. 

Third, the ease with which students move through 
the referraUto-placement sequence is remforccd 
further by fmancial incentives provided through 
federal and state funding sources. Will (1986) 
indicated that local school districts are more inclined 
to ideniffy students as handicapped for budgetary 
reasons rather than meeting the educational needs of 
all students. She suggested that additional problems 
arise when students experience the stigma associated 
with the handicapped label and when they are 
segregated from their nonhandicapped peers. Finally. 
Will indicated that parents may be faced with the 
situation of having a child who may not be 
handicapped, but must be misclassified and placed 
in a special education classroom in order to receive 
needed assistance. 

Founh. Stainback and Stainback (1984) indicated 
that substantial amounts of time, money, and energy 
are expended to determine who is "regular" and who 
is "special." They suggested that the perpetuation 
of separate administrative structures for special 
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education programs contributes to a lack of coordina- 
tion and cooperation between regular and special 
education services. This dual system creates artificial 
barriers between professionals and divides resources 
(Stainback & Stainback, 1984). 

Last, additional problems have been associated 
with the team decision-making process through which 
assessment information is reviewed and eligibility for 
special services determined. Algozzine and Ys- 
seldyjce (1981) asked 224 school personnel to 
examine 16 children and make eligibility and 
placement determinations. Half of these professionals 
recommended special services despite the fact that 
psychoeducational data for these students were within 
normal limits. Further. Ysseldyke et al. ( 1982) found 
little relationship between assessment data presented 
at placement meetings and the decision reached by 
the placement team members. 

In view of these findings, the referral-to- 
placement process as it operates in many situations 
appears educationally indefensible. A more valid, 
pragmatic, and educationally based set of procedures 
is required. The prereferral intervention approach 
which emphasizes the provision of assistance to 
regular-education teachers prior to special education 
referral represents a promising solution (Algozzine 
etal., 1982). 

The purpose of the prereferral intervention 
approach is to reduce the number of inappropriate 
special education placements while identifying inter- 
ventions which will enable students to remain in the 
least restrictive setting, usually the regular class- 
room. At the point of the initial referral, intervention 
strategies are identified and implemented immedi- 
ately (Graden, Casey, & Christenson, 1985). These 
interventions are developed collaboratively by the 
referring teacher and the school-based consultant 
team which is made up of various school personnel 
(e.g., teachers, counselors, principals, school psy- 
chologists). 

Although relatively scarce, supporting research 
for the prereferral model has been conducted and 
reported. For example, Graden. Casey, and Bon- 
Strom (1985) implemented a prereferral intervention 
model in six pilot-test schools. Their results indicated 
that in four of the six schools, testing and placement 
rates were decreased significantly. They further 
reported that school teachers and principals perceived 
the intervention as helpful to students and that 
classroom Interventions were effective. Overall, the 
results of this research offer at least tentative 
empirical support for prereferral systems. 
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PURPOSE 

The prereferral intervention model has found mount- 
ing support in the literature; however, little is known 
about how actual educational agencies conceptualize 
and use prereferral intervention procedures. The 
purpose of this study was to determine how many 
states apply prereferral intervention strategies and 
how these procedures are charactenzed. Information 
was collected from administrators in state depan- 
menls of education. 

METHODOLOGY 

A six-item survey was developed to assess current 
policies and procedures regarding prereferral inter- 
vention at the state level. State education agency 
(SEA) administrators were identified as most likely 
to respond to questions regarding state-level policy 
statements. The survey addressed specific issues in 
prereferral intervention practices, for example, (a) 
who is involved in designing and implementing 
prereferral interventions? (b) for which suspected 
handicapping conditions are prereferral interventions 
required or recommended? (c) how successful are 
prereferral intervention strategies in maintaining 
students in regular education settings? Respondents 
were asked to circle the letter (or letters) of the most 
appropriate answer to each question, A blank line 
was provided at the end of each question so that 
respondents could write additional comments or 
information, items 1 and 6 required respondents to 
make one choice. Other items allowed respondents 
to indicate more than one category. 

in January of 1987. surveys were mailed to 51 
state directors of special education or equivalent 
(including the District of Columbia), A second 
mailing w:s conducted in March of 1987 to those 
states (18) that had not responded. After these two 
mailings, 49 scorable surveys were received. 

RESULTS 

Major findings from this study are summanzed in 
Table 1 and Figure 1, Twenty-three SEAs indicated 
that they required prereferral interventions for 
students suspected of liaving a handicap. Twenty-one 
SEAs signified that they only recommend or had no 
preferral requirem<;nts. Thirty-four states required or 
recommended that prereferral systems be established 
by local education .igencies. 

Survey results also indicated that instructional 
modifications (33), counseling (24), and behavior 
management strategies (17) are the three most 
frequently included prereferral intervention choices, 
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TABLE 1 
Response Frequencies by Survey Item 



Item 



Response 



Number 



1. Prereferral interventions are 



Prereferral interventions are required/ 
reconunended for students v/ith 



3. Prereferral interventions are designed by 



4. Prereferral interventions include 



5. Prereferral interventions are implemented by 



Required 
Recommended 
Not required 
Other 

No response 
Mental retardation 
Hearing impairments 
Visual impairments 
Learning disabilities 
Serious emotional disturbance 
Speech disorders 
Orthopedic impairments 
Health impairments 
Autism 

Any/ All handicaps 

Multidisciplinary teams 

lEP teams 

Teachers 

Psychologists 

CoT}sultants 

O'Jier 

« Building level team/comniittees 
c vMd study teams 
« /uiy of the above 

• Variable in district 
Instructional modiAcations 
Placement review/change 
Behanor management procedures 
Parent trairing 

Counseling 

Any/All 

Other 

• Parent communication 

• Curriculum modification 

• Tutoring 

• StaH development 

• Crisis intervention 

• Health or other public service agency 
Regular education teachers 

Specialists 

Paraprofessionals 

Psychologists 

Any/All 

Other 

• Social workers 

• Remedial educators 

• Counselors 

• Attendance officers 



23 
U 
10 

5 

2 

9 

6 

6 
18 
12 

6 

6 

6 

2 
24 
14 

3 

22 
12 
12 

10 
2 
7 
1 

33 
17 
17 
11 
24 
14 

2 
2 
I 
1 
I 
1 

38 
13 
16 
13 
9 

2 
2 
2 
1 
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TABLE 1 Con^nued 



Item 



Response 



Number 3 



6. Prereferral interventions are successful 



Always 

Usually 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 

No basis for det;:rmining 
Other 

No response 



0 
2 

24 
I 
0 

13 
9 
2 



FIGURE 1 
Summary of State Education Agencies 
Reporting Status of Prereferral 
Intervention Procedures 
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Fourteen respondents indicated that "any or all" 
interventions might be included in the prereferral 
process. According to these state department respon* 
dents, regular education teachers are the most likely 
to implement a prereferral intervention. 

Although teams of professionals (i.e.. multidisci* 
plinary and lEP teams, building and child study 
committees) were clearly the most often identified, 
respondents named teachers almost twice as often as 
other individuals as responsible for designing prere* 
ferral interventions. When asked whether prereferral 
interventions were successful in maintaining students 
in regular education settings, three-quarters of the 
respondents indicated that prereferral was effective 
only sometimes or that they had no basis for such a 
judgment. 



DISCUSSION 

Given the increased popularity of the preferral 
intervention movement, this survey was conducted 
to determine how many state education agencies 
repotted that they apply prereferral intervention 
strategies and how these procedures are character* 
ized. Administrators in state departments of educa* 
tion were asked to respond to a simple six*ttem 
survey. A number of major findings surfaced from 
the data. 

First, an examination of the results indicated that 
state educational systems commonly require or 
recommend some form of the prereferral intervention 
model. This finding is very interesting in light of the 
fact that there is little empirical evidence to indicate 
that prcrcfetral interventions arc effective in main- 
taining students in least restrictive environments. 
Lack of research support in and of itself should not 
deter the application of a procedure: however, like 
other educational practices, prereferral intervention 
systems must be monitored and their effectiveness 
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evaluated carefully. A number of variables could 
intlucnce the effectiveness of prereferral intervention 
systenfis: (a) adnoinistrative support and allocation of 
adequate tinfie and personnel at the building level, (b) 
state and federal incentives for testing and placement 
of large groups of students rather than providing 
individualized services, and (c) a general but 
erroneous belief held by educators that special 
programs are a panacea. The effect of these variables 
and others on prereferral intervention systems should 
be investigated at the state and local education agency 
levels, as well as at classroom and individual student 
levels. 

Second, findings from this survey highlighted the 
crucial role played by the regular educator in 
prereferral interventions. Teacher training programs 
should provide future teachers with experiences that 
will assist them in providing personalized instruction 
for every student. This trainmg should emphasize a 
working knowledge of learning and behavioral 
handicaps, the prereferral inteivention process, and 
regular and special education interface. 

Finally, an analysis of survey fmdings highlighted 
the need for increased cooperation and communica* 
tion between teachers and specialists and an expanded 
understanding of the team approach to problem 
solving. Numerous studies have established that 
teachers can more efficiently diagnose and remediate 
unique leading problems when teachers work as 
teams (Chalfant. Pysh. & Moultrie, 1979; Harrington 
& Gibson. 1986: Graden. Casey. & Bonstrom, 1985: 
Gutkin. Singer. & Brown. 1980). The team approach 
is the cornerstone of effective prereferral systems and 
IS a means of enhancing regular educators' ability to 
serve students with learning problems. The prerefer- 
ral intervention team may represent a meaningful 
strategy through which educators can begin to 
construct educational environments that are likely to 
maximize every child's learning potential. 

The overall results of this simple survey indicated 
that most state education agencies support and 
advocate for the prereferral intervention approach. 
However, findings from this survey prompt more 
questions than they answer. For example, future 
research should investigate the manner in which l<xal 
education agencies implement their states* policies 
and recommendations. More importantly, research 
efforts should concentrate on evaluating the effective* 
ness of prereferral systems. Further, an analysis of 
the vanables associated with prereferral effectiveness 
must be identified. Clearly, much more information 
needs to be gathered regarding prereferral interven- 
tion systems. This simple survey has established 
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prereferral as a common component of SEA policy 
and procedure. 
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special education from 1977-80 in 94 districts revealed that, 
overall, the probabilities associated with the evaluation of 
referred students and delivery of special education sevices to 
evaluated students were hich. (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education, 
*RQferral; •Special Education; *Student Evaluation; "Student 
placement 



EU313883 EC171892 

Whore Is Special EcJucation for Students with High Prevalence 
Handicaps Going? 

Algozzine, Bob; Korinek, Lori 

Exceptional Children, v51 n5 p388-94 Feb 1985 
Avallaole from: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CItitiUN85 

Data from 50 states indicating the proportion of students 
classified in 10 categories of exceptionality were compiled 
and analyzed. Analysis Indicated consistent increases in 
numbers of learning disabled students, consistent decreases in 
numbers of speech impaired and mentally retarded students, and 
ralatively constant numbers of emotionally disturbed and 
physically disabled students, (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦Incidence; ♦Mild Disabilities; Statistical Data; ♦Trend 
Analysis 



EU289824 EC160509 

An Analysis of the Incidence of Special Class Placement: The 
Masses are Burgeoning. 

Algozzine, Bob; And Others 

Journal of Special Education, v17 n2 p141*47 Sum 1983 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Typo: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPDRT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CliiMAR84 

The incidence figures of handicapped children in a sample of 
school districts were calculated. During the 1977-78, 1978-79, 
and 1379-80 school years, four to five percent of the students 
^ fere referred or evaluated; three percent were placed in 
cn l/^"ipecial education programs, with wide variation in the data 
(L^^^iuppl ied by Individual school districts, (Author/CL) 
^ifimmiiin Descpiptors! ♦Disabi 1 it ies; Elementary Secondary" Educat ion; 
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♦Incidence; Referral; ♦Special Classes; Special Education; 
♦Student Placement 



EU231174 SP509742 

Decision Makers' Prediction of Students' Academic 
Difficulties as a Function of Referral Information, 

Algozzine, Bob; Ysseldyke, liames E, 

Journal of Educational Research, v73 n3 p145-50 Jan*Feb 1980 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPDRT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJAN81 

Teachers' and psychologists* ratings of children's potential 
performance in reading and mathematics ore influenced by 
selected .information in referral statements read prior to 
having objective test scores or rating scales for evaluation. 
(JMF) 

Descriptors: ♦Academic Records: ♦Achievement Rating; 
Decision Making; '♦Expectation; Mathematics; ♦Predictive 
Measurement; Predictive Validity; Reading Ar.hievement ; 
♦Referral; ♦Student Placement 



ED299742 EC211021 

R,I,D,E, (Responding to Individual Differences in 
Education) , 

Barken, Vern 

Feb 1988 

5p, ; In: Alternative Futures for Rural Special Education, 
Proceedings of the Annual ACRES (American Council on Rural 
Special Education) National Rural Special Education 
Conference; see EC 211 005, 

EDRS Price - MFOI/PCOi Plus Postage, 

Language; Engl ish 

Document Type, PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141 J; CONFERENCE PAPER 
(150) 

Geographic Source: U,S,; Montana 
Journal Announcement : RIEMAR89 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Project R.I,D,E, provides support to regular education 
teachers to help them deal of f ect ively wi th inappropriate 
social and academic behaviors and to eliminate false referrals 
to special education, A classroom teacher survey in the Great 
Fal Is (Montana) Publ ic Schools determined the 20 most 
significant classroom problems. For each problem, five proven 
teaching tactics were identified from best practices research. 
These tactics were summarized and entered onto computer disks 
for ea^ access by teachers. For tact ics di f f icul t to 
understand from verbal descriptions, videotapes were made 
mode 1 i ng the techn l ques , If the prob 1 ems pers i s t after 
application of the tactics, a School Wide Assistance Team can 
be consulted. The teams capitalize on the wealth of good 
teaching and management techniques available in a school. The 
teams are made up of regular education teachers who meet to 
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provide possible solutions for classroom problems referred to 
them. In the first year of using this process, data Indicated 
that B2% of problem behaviors were successfully resolved by 
classroom teachers using the proven teaching tactics. Of the 
remaining problems, 12% were successfully resolved with the 
aid of the School Wide Assistance Team, and the final 6% (four 
behaviors) were referred to special education. (UDD) 

Descriptors: *Behavlor Problems; *Classroom Techniques; 
Computer Uses In Education; ♦Disabilities; *Educat lonal 
Practices; Elementary Secondary Education; *Intervent Ion; 
Learning Problems; *Referral ; Social Behavior; Special 
Education; Student Behavior; Student Placement; Teaching 
Methods; Videotape Recordings 

Identifiers: *Behavlor Management 
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Guidelines for the Inplemcntatlon of the initial Screening 
for Students from a Non-English Background (Form B-1). 

Benavides, Alejandro 

1986 

13p. ; For related document, see EC 201 789. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language : Engl 1 sh 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055); TEST, 
QUESTIONNAIRE (160) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Illinois 
viournal Announcement: RIE0UL88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The document provides detailed guidelines for completing the 
Prereferral Screening Instrument, designed to determine 
whether a student from a non-English background suspected of 
needing special education should be referred for a case study 
evaluation and whether it should be conducted bllingually. The 
Instrument can be completed by school personnel who know the 
student best; it meets federal and state (Illinois) 
regulations on the procedural safeguards, case study 
evaluation, and placement of such students. The Instrument 
does not require the administration of any assessments but 
does require that , the student's language proficiency 
assessment be current. Definitions of such terms as bilingual 
instructional category, language use patterns, and English 
language proficiency levels are provided. The instrument 
contains sections on general background, educational 
information, educational services received, and achievement 
behavioral characteristics. The instrument itself is appended. 
(OB) 

Descriptors: Bilingual Education; Decision Making; 
♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; Intervention; 
♦Limited English Speaking; ♦Non Engl Ish Speaking; ♦Referral; 
♦Screening Tests; *Student Evaluation; Student Placement 

Identifiers; ♦Prereferral Screening instrument 
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ED291175 EC20178S 

High Risk Predictors and Prereferral Screening for Lanquage 
Winority Students. 

Benavldes, Alejandro 

21 May 1987 

29p.; Paper presented at the Annual Children with 
Exceptional Needs Conference (2nd, Los Angeles, CA, May 21, 
1987). Appendix contains marginally legible print. For related 
document, see EC 201 790. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 

Geographic Source; U.S.; Illinois 
Journal Announcement: RIEUUL88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The paper reviews the literature on problems associated with 
the assessment and placement of language minority students in 
special education and the utilization of a prereferral system 
and describes the development of the "Prereferral Screening 
Instrument" (PSI). The review of the literature looks at: the 
di sproport ionate representat 1 on of ml nor 1 ty students 1 n 
special education, limited English proficient students and 
their assessment, screening and referral, and prereferral. 
Prereferral screening is recommended to reduce bias and 
erroneous classification of students. A 1984 2-day Illinois 
symposium on prereferral led to development of an Instrument 
which is designed to determine whether a student from a 
non-English background should be referred for a case study 
evaluation. The PSI does not require administration of any 
assessments or evaluations and can be completed from 
information in the student's records (or obtained from 
parents) by staff most familiar with the student. The PSI 
contains sections on; general background, educational 
information, achievement -behavioral profile, and previous 
tests and/or screening. A visual profile results which aids In 
identifying the cause for concern and appropriate 
intervention. A copy of the instrument is appended. Fifty-one 
references are also provided. (DB) 

Descriptors: Decision Making; ♦Dlsabl 1 it ies; Elementary 
Secondary Education; Intervention; ♦Limited Engl Ish Speaking; 
*Non Engl ish Speaking: Predict ive Meas'jrement ; ♦Referral ; 
♦Screening Tests; ♦Student Evaluation; Student Placement 

Ident if lers; ♦Prereferral Screening Instrument 
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A Study of Special Education Referral and Placement 
Practices in the Montgomery County Public Schools (Maryland). 

Bowman, Oan E. 

Apr 1988 

7p.; Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the 
American Educational Research Association (New Orleans, LA, 
April 5-9, 1988). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 4<i 
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Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Maryland 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPRSS 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

A study was conducted of special education referral and 
placement practices within Montgomery County (Maryland) Public 
Schools. A group of 650 low-achieving elementary school 
students. Identified to be "at risk" for failure, was 
monitored to examine special education referrals or 
placements. Three hundred of the students were studied to 
determine the tyoes » f ir terventions taking place to improve 
the students' achievi It was found that minorities, 

especially Blacks and Hispanics, were over-represented in the 
handicapping categories of learning disabilities and 
speech/ language disorders. This over-representation was felt 
to be due, in part, to inappropriate identification of low 
achievement factors as a handicapping indicator. No 
significant differences were found in referral practices to 
explain the increased odds of special education labeling for 
minority groups. Staff expectations and perceptions were found 
to be powerful factors in the referral process. Teachers 
refp'^red students because they perceived them to be achieving 
»^ a level below their peers. Staff seemed unaware of other 
regular education resources to assist low-achieving students. 
Classroom teachers were most likely to use management 
Interventions rather than instructional interventions to 
assist the students. Educational implications, of these 
selected findings and suggestions for improving the situation 
are offered. (JOD) 

Descriptors: Blacks; Educational Practices; Elementary 
Education; Handicap Identification; High Risk Students; 
Hispanic Aneplcans; Intervention; ♦Learning Disabilities; *Low 
Achievement; ♦Minority Groups; ♦Referral; Special Education; 
♦Speech Handicaps; ^Stuount Placement: Teacher Attitudes 

Identifiers: ♦Montgomery County Public Schools MD 
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When Is Intervention an Ounce of Prevention? 
Reconceptuallzlng ±f\Q Prerefem^ Intervention Process. 

Bowman, Jan E, 

Apr 1987 

20p.; Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the 
American Educational Research Association (Washington, DC, 
April 20-24, 1987). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl ish 

Docum^SOt Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); POSITION C APER (,120) 

Geographic Source: U.*S.; Maryland 
Journal Announcement: RIEdAN88 
Q Target Audience: Practitioners; Researchers 
pni/^The paper raises concerns about current intervention 
Z^.£jlr^:^ act ices used with children who, while not handicapped, have 
^™™""'^'i^ademic and/or behavioral problems and who may be labeled 
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handicapped. A lack of options for these high risk students is 
noted in regular programs, and the impact on the student and 
the system of the referral -to-testing-to-label ing process is 
explored. The paper suggests the need to examine notions about 
interventions and to see prereferral interventions as a series 
of preventive interventions. It is suggested that 
interventions may be viewed as strategic or nonstrategfc 
actions, and may be classified as proactive (strategic 
modification at the classroom level), reaative (nonstrategic 
actions lacking a goal -directed, integrated, planned effect), 
or protensive (strategic and precautionary actions having 
continuance in time). The paper concludes by calling on 
practitioners to implement and evaluate preventive 
interventions before students are referred. References are 
appended. (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Educational Strategies; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦High Risk Persons; ♦Intervention; Label ing (of 
Persons): ♦Prevention; ♦Referral; ♦Slow Learners 



EiJ139429 EC081873 

Preventive Malnstreaming: Impact of a Supportive Services 
Program on Pupils 

Cantrell, Robert P.; Cantrell, Mary Lynn 

Exceptional Children, 42, 7, 381-6 Apr 1976 

Language: ENGLISH 

Journal Announcement: CUE 1976 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; ♦Emotional Disturbances; 
Exceptional Child Research; ♦Handicapped Children; 
♦Mainstreaming; Primary Education; ♦Program Effectiveness; 
Referral ; *Resource Teachers; Teachers 
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Survey on Prereferral Practices: Responses from Stata 
Departments of Education. 

Carter, Jane; Sugai, George 

Exceptional Children, v55 n4 p298-302 dan 1989 
Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement : CI JJUN89 

A survey of 49 state directors of special education found 
that prereferral interventions for students suspected of 
having a handicap were required or recommended by most states. 
Also determined were types of interventions frequently used, 
professionals responsible for designing and :mplementing the 
interventions, and the interventions' effectiveness. 
( Author/ JDD) 

Descriptors: ♦Diagnostcc Teaching; ♦Disabilities; 

♦Educational Diagnosis; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Handicap Identification; Instructional Effectiveness; 
♦Intervention; National Surveys; ♦Referral; Special Education 
♦Student Placement; Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: ♦Prereferral Intervention 
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EJ221660 EC122105 

Teacher Assistance Teams: A Modal for Within-Building 
Pr^leta Solving. 

Chalfant. James C; And Others 

Learning Dlsabiltty Quarterly, v2 n3 p85-9C Sum 1979 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Journal Announcement: CIJSEP80 

The article describes a teacher support system model to help 
regular classroom teachers meet the needs of mainstreamed 
handicapped children. Based on a survey of perceived 
prerequisite skills and competencies for deali^C with learning 
and behavior disorders, the Teacher Assistance Team concept 
was developed to provide a day-to-day peer problem-solving 
group for teachers. (Author/DLS) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; *Educational Needs; Elementary 
Secondary Education; *Mainstreaming: ^Models; *Problem Solving 
; Teacher Guidance 

Identifiers: Conceptual Schemes 
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Teachers' Attributions for Problems that Result In Referral 
for PsychoQciucatlonal Evaluation. 

Christenson, Sandra; And Others 

Journal of Educational Research, v76 n3 pi74-80 Jan-Feb 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUN83 , 

Using actual student referral records, researchers 
investigated: (1) why teachers referred students for 
psychoeducat ional evaluation; (2) causes to which they 
attributed students' difficulties; and (3) whether^ causes were 
related to reasons for referral. Teachers attributed 97 
percent of the students' difficulties to factors outside the 
school. (PP) 

Descriptors: Attribution Theory; *Educational Diagnosis, 
Elementary Education; ♦Locus of Control; ♦Psychoeducat ional 
Methods; ♦Psychological Evaluat ion; Referral ; ♦Student 
Problems: *Teacher Attitudes 



EJ266786 CG522852 

Institutional Constraints and External Pressures Influencing 
Referral Decisions. 

Christenson, Sandra; And Others 

Psychology in the Schools, v19 n3 p341-45 vul i982 
Available from; Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJ0EC82 

Identified institutional constraints and external pressures 
Q erceived by teachers as influential in making referrals. 
CO I /organizational procedures, the teacher's perception of the 
CrUVvompetence of referral recipients, and availability of 
Minwrif I \,erv i ces were cited as institutional constraints. Outside 
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agency influences, government requirements, and concerns of 
parents were cited as external pressures. (Author/JAC) 

Descriptors: ♦Decision Making; Del ivery Systems; Educational 
Diagnosis; Elementary Education; Elementary School Teachers; 
Evaluation Criteria; *Influences; ♦Referral; Special Education 
: Student Evaluation; ♦Student Placement; *Teacher Attitudes 



ED299748 EC211027 

Referral, Intervention, and Instruction for Culturally and 
Linguistically Different Children Who May Be Handicapped. 

Collier, Catherine 

Feb 1988 

16p.; In: Alternative Futures for Rural Special Education. 
Proceedings of the Annual ACRES (American Council on Rural 
Special Education) National Rural Special Education 
Conference; see EC 211 005. 

EDRS Price - MFOi/PCOl Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070); TEST, QUESTIONNAIRE 
(160); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Colorado 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAR89 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Rural teachers are confronted with the task of providing 
appropriate education to exceptional students, as well as 
addressing the added elements of language and culture issues 
as these pertain to handicapping conditions. Key points in the 
identification and instruction of these students are initial 
referral, early intervention, and appropriate placement within 
special services. This paper reviews the literature on these 
key points, focusing on the interrelationship of cultural and 
educational characteristics. The review concludes that 
research has clearly demonstrated the significant role played 
by acculturation factors in the inappropriate identification 
and placement of culturally/linguistically different students 
with learning and behavior problems. Research has also pointed 
the way for modifying the referral/staffing/placement process 
to more effectively meet the special needs of this population. 
The appendix contains the "CCOES Acculturation Scale, 
developed by Cross Cultural Developmental Education Services. 
The scale can be used to obtain an approximate measure of how 
acculturated a student is into mainstream American culture. It 
provides a useful -^^ece of supplemental assessment information 
and may be used ti substantiate decisions to provide intensive 
learning and behav*or interventions for cultural ly/1 inguistica 
lly different students. The appendix also provides an outline 
of BISECT, an alternative intervention process developed as a 
result of this study, (JOD) 

Descriptors: Acculturation; Cultural Background; ♦Cultural 
Differences; Cultural Pluralism; ♦Disabilities; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ♦Handicap Identification; ♦Intervention; 
Learning Problems; ♦Limited Englisn Speaking; *Referral; Rural 
Education; Special Education; Student Placement; Teaching 
Methods a r\ 
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Identifiers: Early Intervention; Language Diversity; 
^Linguistic Pluralism 



EJ3 15349 EC 17 1941 

Who Are the Children Special Education Should Serve and How 
Many Chi idren Are There? 

Edgar, Eugene; Hayden. Alice H. 

Journal of Special Education, vi8 n4 p523-39 Win 198 1985 
Language: English 

Document Type: JDURNA!. ARTICLE (080); PDSITIDN PAPER (120) 
Uournal Announcement: CI0JUL85 

A review of over 10,000 special education studento Indicates 
that about 1.6 percent of the total school -age population have 
quantifiable handicapping conditions and the remainder have 
performance deficits. Special education may be perpetuating 
the reluctance of regular education to alter Instructional 
procedures for all children who are experiencing performance 
problems. (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Incidence; ^Special Education 



Ed362265 EC20b916 
Language Assessinent Barriers in Perspective. 
Fitzgerald, Jane; Miramontes, Dfella 
Academic Therapy. v23 n2 pi 35-41 Nov 1987 
Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JDURNAL ARTICLE (080); NDN-CLASSRDDM MATERIAL 
(055) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAR88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The article clarifies the role of monolingual English 
specialists In the pre-referral process for culturally and 
linguistically different students. To help specialists assess 
language and learning disorders and plan Intervention, a 
quest lon-and-answer format which describes f^rst language 
proficiency and relates it to learning English as a second 
language Is suggested. (JDD) 

Descriptors: Consultants; Cultural Differences; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ♦English (Second Language); Handicap 
Ident 1 f 1 cat 1 on ; I nt ervent 1 on ; Language Acqu 1 s 1 1 1 on ; ^Languag^e 
Handicaps; Language Proficiency; Language Skills; * Learning 
Disabilities; ♦Limited English Speaking; Referral; Second 
Language Instruction; Second Languages; *Spec1al Ists ; ♦Student 
Evaluation; Teacher Role 
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The Congruence between Reason for Referral and Placement 
f^utcofiie. 

^pjY^. Foster, Glen G. ; And Dthers 

cRIC Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
LiMa i jte i ji i j Isabll Itles. 
Aug 1983 
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Sponsoring Agency, Special Education Programs (ED/D3ERS). 
Washington. DC. 

Contract N'o, : 300-80-0622 

Report No,: IRLD-RR-136 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: i;,S.: Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR84 

The relationship between referral and special education 
ou tcome was 1 nves 1 1 gated 1 n the Sta t e of F 1 or 1 da . where 
students are referred by category (i.e,. referred for learning 
disability services, mental retardation services, etc). Df 
specific Interest was the congruence between categories for 
which students were referred and eventual placements. Results 
Indicated that 72% of the 2D1 students (grades K-1D) referred 
were placed In some form of special education, and that most 
were placed in the special education category for which they 
were referred. Variations in the congruence between referral 
and outcome as a function of the person submitting the 
referrals were relatively minor, except for parents, for whom 
79% of the referred students were not placed in special 
education. The results are seen to be another indication of 
the primary importance of the referral decision and the extent 
to which placement teams operate confirmation conferences. 
(Author/CL) 

Descriptors: *D isabi 1 1 t les; Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦Parent Influence; *Ref erral ; *Special Education; vstudent 
Placement 
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Preref erral Intervention for DIf f Icult-to-Teach Students: 
Mainstream Assistance Teams — Years 1 and 2. 

Fuchs . Douglas 

George Peabody Coll. for Teachers. Nashville. Tenn. Dept, of 
Special Educat ion. 
[1987 
54p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Special Education (ED). 
Washington. D.C. 

Contract No.: G008530158 

Ava 11 ab 1 e f rom : Doug 1 as F uchs . Depar tmen t of Spec i a 1 
Education. Box 328. George Peabody collge, Vanderbllt 
University. Nashville. TN 37203. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: PRDJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Tennessee 
Journal Announcement : RIESEP88 

The Mainstream Assistance Team (MAT) Project is a 3-year 
program to develop. Implement, and validate a prereferral 
intervention model with nonhandi capped diff leu 1 t- to- teach 
students. This paper presents a rationale for prereferral 
assessment and intervention focused on the Increasing numbers 
(cont. next page) 
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of mildly handicapped students enrolled in special education, 
the increasing frequency of teacher referrals for student 
evaluation, and evidence that teacher referrals may be 
arbitrary and precipitous. Traditional educational assessment 
Is compared to prereferral assessment and intervention. Then 
the basic dimensions of the MAT are explained, including 
behavioral consultation In four stages (problem 
identification, problem analysis, plan implementation, and 
problem evaluation) and the use of "written scripts" by 
consultants to ensure all Important Information is 
communicated during formal meetings. During year 1 the project 
was implemented In four inner-city middle schools with 10 
school based consultants. Limited success during the first 
year led to changes in year 2 Including requiring the use of 
contingency contracts and data based monitoring procedures. 
During year 3 elementary guidance counselors in 20 schools are 
being trained in the MAT program. Appended are a sample 
student- teacher contract; a sample "script"; Instructions for 
teacher and student monitoring with an interval recording 
system; and Instructions for the product inspection approach 
to teacher and student monitoring, (DB) 

Descriptors: Behavior Change; Consultation Programs; 
Elementary Education; ♦High Risk Students; Interdisciplinary 
Approach; Intermediate Grades; ♦Intervention; *Ma instreaming, 
♦Ml Id Disabll Itles; Problem Solving; ♦Referral; Teamwork 

Identifiers: ♦Prereferral Assessment; ♦Prereferral 

Intervent Ion 
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Mainstream Assistance Teams to Accommodate 
Dif f <cult-to-Teach Students In General Education, 

Fuchs, Douglas; Fuchs, Lynn S, 

George Peabody Coll, for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, Dept, of 
Special Education, 
[1987 
51p, 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Special Education (ED), 
Washington, o.C, 

Grant No.: G008530158 

Available from: Douglas Fuchs, Department of Special 
Education, Box 328, George Peabody College, Vanderbllt 
University, Nashville, TN 37203. 

EDRS Price - MF0i/PC03 Plus Postage, 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 
Geographic Source: U,S,; Tennessee 
Uournal Announcement: RIEAUG88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The Mainstream Assistance Team (MAT) project is a 3-year 
research program designed to develop, implement, and validate 
a prereferral Intervention model. The modal is a 
least-restrictive, preventative, ecologically-based, problem s 
Q )lv1ng approach, using a mul tidlsclpl inary team composed of a 
CDI/^Jchool psychologist, special educator, and general educator, 
^£\L^ The program's rationale focuses on the Increasing numbers of 
identified mildly handicapped students and the importance of 
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prereferral assessment and intervention in general education 
classrooms. The sociat, political, and bureaucratic dimensions 
of the Tennessee school district setting for which the MAT was 
developed are considered in the program's design. Major 
dimensions of the MAT Include; behavioral consultation: 
component analyses of three increasingly inclusive versions of 
the stages of behavioral consultation (problem identification, 
problem analysis, plan implementation, and problem 
evaluation); written scripts to guide consultants' verbal 
behavior during interviews or meetings; and outcome measures. 
The Implementation process involves selecting schools, 
consultants, teachers, and pupils; training the consultants; 
assigning teachers and scripts to consultants; and developing 
specific procedures. Evaluative data show apparent 
inconsistency between teacher ratings and classroom 
observations, and three explanations for this are discussed. 
Future directions far the MAT project focus on strengthening 
project-related interventions by requiring use of contingency 
contracts and data-based monitoring procedures, (JOD) 

Descriptors, Behavior Modification; Consultants; 
♦Consultation Prograras; Educational Cooperation: Educational 
Diagnosis: Elementary Secondary Edu-ation; Handicap 
Identification; ♦Intervention; ♦Mainstreaming; ♦Mild 

Disabilities: Models; *Program Oevelopment; Program Evaluation 
; Program Implementation; ♦Referral; Special Education; 
Student Evaluation; Teamwork 

Identifiers: ♦Mainstream Assistance Team Project; 
Preref erra 1 Assessment ; Tennessee 



ED2 17041 SP020372 

The Data-Based Staff Development Program: Design, 
Xtnplementatlon, and Effects, 

Gennari, Patricia A,; And Others 

Pittsburgh Univ., Pa, Learning Research and Development 
Center , 
Mar 1982 

41p,; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association (New York, NY, March, 1982), 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED), 
Washington, OC: Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 
(ED), Washington, oC; Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (ED), Washington, oc, 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage, 

Language: English 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT 
(143); PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 

Geographic Source: U,S,; Pennsylvania 
Uournal Announcement: RIE0CT82 

The Oata-Based Staff development Program Is an integral 
feature of the Adaptive Lea. ning Environments Model (ALEM), an 
educational program developed to provide basic skills learning 
experiences that are adaptive to the individual learning needs 
of students. The Oata-Based Staff Development Program was 
designed to assist school personnel responsible for 
(cent, next page) 
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Implementing the ALEM in systematically incorporating relevant 
data on the degree of program implementation and students' 
learning progress In analyses of their staff development 
needs. The goal Is to provide a se'f-moni toring tool that 
helps school personnel become increasingly more independent in 
establishing and maintaining a high degree of ALEM 
Implementation. During the 1980-81 school year, a pilot 
Investipat ion of the effectiveness of this program in 
Improving classroom implementation of the ALEM was conducted 
In ter elementary schools. Oata were obtained through the use 
of three measures: (1) instruments measuring degree of program 
Implementation; (2) school district staff development plans; 
and (3) monthly training logs kept by the schools' education 
specialists. The data were analyzed to Investigate i;^<» 
relationship between staff development plans and program 
implementation needs as suggested in the degree of 
implementation scores for individual teachers. Preliminary 
evidence from the study supports the effectiveness of :he 
program; more detailed studies in the future will be needed *o 
confirm this finding. Tables illustrate the critical factors 
used In analyses and the results of the study. (OD) 

Descriptors: Classroom Techniques; Educational Innovation; 
Elementary Education; Evaluation Criteria; Individualized 
Instruction; Inservlce Teacher Education: Needs Assessment; 
♦Program Development; ♦Program Effectiveness; ♦Program 
Implementation: *School Personnel; *Staff Development 
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E0296553 EC2 10322 

A Program To Increase Early Elementary Teachers' Referring 
Behavior for All Eligible Special Education Students through 
KultlRiedIa Inservlce Training. 

Goldberg, Lorraine F. 

1988 

151p.; Ed.D. Practicum I Report, Nova University. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: PRACTICUM PAPER (043); TEST, OUES':iONN>!;ikE 
(160) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Florida 
Journal Announcement : RIEDEC88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This practicum project sought to increase teachers' 
awareness of handicapping conditions and of the role of 
support service personnel , and to encourage them to make more 
appropriate and more timely referrals of potential special 
education students. The project's goals were to enable 
teac^iors in two targeted elementary schools to: understand the 
role of the psychologist, understand the referral procedure 
for specCal education assessment, differentiate legally 
handicapped children from slow learners or problem children, 
and make appropriate referrals to the screening committee. The 
project used a guessing game to clarify the role of the school 
^"•^ychologlst. simplified charts to visually map the referral 
I-Qj^'ocess. cartoons to Ifidicate distinguishing referral 
hl\l^L'a''«cteri sties, a videotape showing problem behaviors, and 
MliffiliffffrTii n imple screening forms. Results of a subsequent screen 1 ng 



meeting showed that the quality and quantity of referrals were 
increased in both schools. However, the results of specific 
objectives, such as numbers of teachers making referrals and 
teachers' knowledge of the psychologist's role and the 
referral process, were somewhat equivocal. Thirteen appendices 
containing supporting material including the teacher 
questionnaire conclude this document. (JDD) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; Educational Diagnosis; 

Elementary Education: ♦Handicap Identification; *Inservice 
Teacher Education: Intervention; Psychological Services: 
♦Referral: ♦School Psychologists; Student Placement; Teacher 
Effectiveness: ♦Teacher Role; Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: ♦Early Intervention 



EJ316952 EC172394 

IiTplementln^ a Prereferral Intervention System: Part II, The 
Data. 

Graden, Janet L.: And Others 

Exceptional Children, v5i n6 p487-96 Apr 1985 
Aval lable from: UMI 
Lenguage: English 

Oocufflont Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Journal Announcement: CIJAUG85 

The Implementation of a preferral model is described and 
data are presented on consultation, referral, testing, and 
placement rates before, during, and after implementation. 
Issues in implementation, including school syste»n variables 
and barriers to implementing a consultation model, are also 
discussed. (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Oisabi 1 ities: ♦Intervention; ♦Program 
Implementat ion: ♦Referral 



EJ313882 EC171891 

Implementing a Prereferral Intervention System: Part I, The 
Model. 

Graden, Janet L. ; And Others 

Exceptional Children, v5i n5 p377"84 Feb 1985 
Available from: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Journa 1 Announcement : c I JJUN85 

The article addresses Implementing a prereferral 
intervention model as the first step in special education 
services delivery system. The model includes four prereferral 
stages (request for consultation, consultation, observation, 
conference), and two referral stages (formal referral and 
program meeting). (Author/CL) 

Descriptors. ♦Delivery Systems; ♦Disabilities; Elementary 
Secondary Education; ♦Intervention; ♦Models; *Referral 
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Pro-Referral Interventions: Effects on Referral Rates and 
Teacher Attltuctes. 

Graden, Janet L.: And Others 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
Ofsabll i ties. 
Sep 1983 
51p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Special Education Programs (EO/OSERS), 
Washington. DC. 

Contract No.: 300-80-0622 

Report No.: IRLD-RR-140 

EORS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (142) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIE0CT84 

A prereferral intervention system was implemented in three 
schools (two elementary, one junior high) in which 
consultation, observation, and intervention occurred before a 
student entered the typical referral -for-assessment phase. A 
survey assessing teachers' beliefs about special services and 
teachers' expectations and preferences about the 
referral-to-placement process was completed in the fall and 
spring of the school year to assess the extent to which 
changes took place as a result of the preferral system. 
Additionally, the effect on referral, testing, and place rates 
was monitored. Results indicating changes in attitudes 
concurre.1t with changes in referral-to-placement rates are 
reported and school system factors affecting a prereferral 
system (Including internal impetus for alt6;''ed practices and 
strong administrative support) are noted. Constraints to a 
prereferral intervention system included resistance to implied 
role changes on the part of teachers and other personnel. 
(Author/CL) 

Descriptors: Consultation Programs; Elementary Education: 
•Intervention; Junior High Schools: ♦Learning Disabi 1 ities; 
Models; *Referral; ♦Student Placement 
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Teacher Reactions to School -Sased Consultation Services: A 
Multivariate Analysis. 

Gutkin, Terry B.; And Others 

Journal of School Psychology, v18 n2 p126-34 Sum 1980 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); GENERAL REPORT (140); 
RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Journal Announcemer CIJ0EC8O 

Investigated the spact of consultation services on 
teachers' preference .or consultation v referral approaches 
and upon teachers' perceptions of severity for common acting 
V jut, withdrawal, and academic types of student problems, 
esults supported the consultation model. (Author) 
Descriptors: Behavioral Science Research; ♦Consultants; 
♦CoDSUJ-t&.tJjDn Programs ; ♦Counse I on Teachec — Cooperat-i on;— 



E 1 ementary Educat ion ; ♦El ementary 
Mul t ivariate Analysis; Psychological 
Psychologists; ♦Teacher Attitudes 



School Teachers: 
Services: School 



EJ345423 EC 191078 

Preassessment Procedures for Learning Disabled Children: Are 
They Effective? 

Harrington, Robert G.: Gibson, Edward 

Journal of Learning Disabilities, v19 n9 p538-41 Nov 1986 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (14?) 
Journal^ Announcement: CIJAPR87 

Results of surveying of 41 teachers who had experience with 
learning disability preassessment teams (intended to focus on 
regular classroom intervention prior to comprehensive 
evaluation) suggested that teachers were pleased with 
preassessment team members but did not agree that the teams' 
intervention recommendations were successful in correcting the 
referral problems, (Author/DB) 

Descriptors, Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Handicap 
Identification; ♦Intervention; ♦Learning Disabilities; 
♦Referral: ♦Student Evaluation 

Idc^ntif iers: ♦Preassessment Teams 
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Perspectives on Re::earch: Recent Findings and Future 
Directions: A Report of the Iowa Research Consortium for 
Learning Disabilities, 

Hoi linger, Timothy, Ed,: And Othars 

Iowa State Dept, of Education, Des Moines, Bureau o 
Educat ion, 

1986 

90p. 

EDRS Price - MF0i/PC04 Plus Postage, 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: COLLECTION (020): REVIEW LITERATURE ; 

Geographic Source: U.S.: Iowa 

Journa 1 Announcement : R I E JUN87 

Government : State 

Target Audience: R6st>archers 

The monograph addresses the issue of research on learning 
di sab i 1 i t ie<* (LD) and proposes directions for research in Iowa 
by means of four articles, a report of a survey of needed 
research and six brief response papers. The first paper, 
"Issues on the Identification of Learning Disabled Children" 
(S,W, Ehly), discusses the problems of identification and 
assessment and encourages data gathering by classroom 
teachers. The second paper, "Efficacy of Treatment in Learning 
Disatil ities" (R. D. Tucker), provides a review of the 
research 1 i terature concerned wi th ( 1 ) placement vs . 
nonplacement , (2) integrated model s, and (3) ef f icacy of 
specific treavHients. "Effective Methods of Instruction for the 
Learning Disabled" (R. Owens), looks at such issues as use of 
(cent, next page) 
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assessment data to study LD subtypes and intervention 
effectiveness. The final paper, "Report of the Institutes for 
Research in Learning Disabilities'* (D, Baum) notes the 
emphasis by the five institutes on the teaching of cognitive 
stratesfies to enhance learning and recal 1 and the need for 
field testing of developed materials and strategies. The 
survey of research needs (O.H. Weese) reports the areas of 
program effectiveness and instructional effectiveness 
Identified most frequently. Response papers support, clarify, 
extend, and/or provide a different perspective on the four 
leading articles. (DB) 

Descriptors: Cognitive Processes; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Handicap Identification; ♦Instructional 

Effectiveness; Instructional Materials; *Intervent ion; 
♦Learning Disabilities; Learning Strategies; ♦Research Needs; 
State Surveys; Student Evaluation; Student Placement 

Identifiers: Iowa 



EU 1206 15 CG508797 

The Longitudinal Effects of Early Identification and 
Counseling of Underachi evens 

Jackson, Robert M. ; And Others 

Uournal of School Psychology, 13, 2, 119-128 Sum 1975 

Language: ENGLISH 

Uournal Announcement: CI0E1975 

Examined the effects of early identification and 
psychological services on undarachievement through a follow-up 
study conducted six years later. One hundred and seventeen 
fourth-grade underachievers were divided into experimental and 
control groups. The experimental group received psychological 
services. Follow-up studies were made of them at high school 
graduation. (Author) 

Descriptors: ♦Achievement; Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦Identification; ♦Intervention: Longitudinal Studies; 
Motivation; Psychoeducational Methods; Research Projects; 
♦Self Concept; ♦Underachievement 



each regular teacher to review the teacher's role in the MOT 
process and to share information regarding the referring 
problem, psychoeducational findings, perce ed eligibllty and 
goals. In addition, the MDT agenda was re .ewed and discussed 
in light of teacher contribution to the process. Dbservat ional 
data gathe ad from subsequent MDT meetings showed that the 
participating teachers then attended MDT meetings, verbalized 
assessment information, and verbalized recommendations more 
frequently. (Author/JDD) 

Descriptors; *Conf erences; Decision Making; ♦Disabilities; 
Elementary Secondary Education: ♦Interdiscipl inary Approach: 
Intervention; *School Psychologists; Special Education; 
♦Student Placement; *Teacher Participation; Teacher Role 
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The Simmons College Generic Consulting Teacher Program: A 
Program Description and Data-Based Application. 

Lew, Marvin; And Others 

Teacher Education and Special Education, v5 n2 pi 1-16 Spr 
1982 

Available from: UHI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJUL85 

The training program at Simmons College (Massachusetts) is 
competency-based and is organized around five instructional 
modules. Learner change data are reported from a single class 
of 18 trainees followed through their first and second years, 
showing increased skill acquisition and time spent in the 
regular classroom, (CL) 

Descriptors: Case Studies; Consultants; ♦Disabilities; 
Higher Education; *Models; *Preservlce Teacher Education; 
Resource Teachers; Special Education Teachers 

Identifiers: ♦Simmons College MA 
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The Increase of Regular Tsavhttr Participation during 
Multidisclpl inary Team Meetings Using the School Psychologist 
as Facilitator. 

Koch, Larry 

Dec 1986 

58p.: Ed.D. Practlcum, Nova. University. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: PRACTICUM PAPER (043); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Florida 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY88 

The goal of this project was to increase regular teacher 
attendance and active participation during multi disci pi inary 
earn (MDT) conferences held to ensure appropriate decisions 
egarding eligibility, placement, and programming of special 
jeeds students. The school psychologist, as a member of the 
team in the target school in Dade County. FlorJ_da._met wi-th 



EJ366041 EC201631 

Redefining the Applied Research Agenda: Cooperative 
Learning, Prereferral, Teacher Consultation, and Peer-Mediated 
Interventions. 

Lloyd, Uohn Wills; And Others 

Journal of Learning Disabilities, v21 n1 p43-52 Jan 1988 
For related documents, see EC 201 625-630. 
Language: English 

Document Type: JDURNAL ARTICLE (080): REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); POSITION PAPER ( 120) 

Journal Announcement : CI JJUN88 

Recent literature on four intervention approaches--cooperati 
ve learning, prereferral teams, consulting teachers, and peer 
tutor ing- -recommended for accommodating atypical learners in 
general education settings is reviewed l{ is concluded that 
the research to date does not Just i f y reducing spec lal 
education services. (Author/DB) 

(cont. next page) 
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Descriptors: Classroom Techniques; Consultation Programs; 
Cooperation: Elementary Secondary Education; *lnstruct lonal 
Effectiveness; *Intervent ion; *M11d Disabilities, Peor 
Teaching; Referral; ^Remedial Instruction; Tutoring 

Identifiers: Special Education Regular Edi:cat1on 
Relationship 
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CosKTjentary on "A Rationale for the Merger of Special and 
Regular Education" or. Is It Now Tire for the Lamb to Lie Down 
With the Lion? 

Meslnger, John F. 

Exceptional Children, v51 n6 p510-12 Apr 1985 
Available from: UMI ' 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); POSITION PAPER (l20) 
liournal Announcement: CIJAUG85 

Tha author responds to a previous article calling for the 
nerger of special and regular education by eciiphasizlng the 
need for more quality preservlce teacher education programs. 
(CD 

Descriptors: «D1sab11 Itles; *Educat lonal Philosophy; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Special Education 

EJ 194 108 EC1 12226 

An EvaluatiOT of the Teacher Consultant Ifodel as an Approach 
to Malnstrearaing, 

Miller. Ted L.; Sabatino, David A. 

Exceptional Children, v45 n2 p06-91 Oct 1978 

Language: ENGLISH 

dournal Announcement: CIJMAY79 

The effect of two special education resource models (teacher 
consultant model and resource room model) on student 
achievement and on teacher and student behavior was 
contraste-J, using 480 learning disabled and educable mentally 
handicapped children (mean age of eight years and four 
fiKJnths). (BD) 

Descriptors: Academic Achievement; Elementary Education, 
Exceptional Child Research; *Learn1ng Disabilities; 
♦Ma Inst reaming; Mental Retardation: *M11d Mental Retardation; 
Models; Program Effectiveness; *Resource Room Programs 

EJ359268 EA521481 

What Administrators Need to Know About Systems that Limit or 
Avof^ Special Education Referrals. 

Kjvin, Ann; Thousand, Jacqueline 

Planning and Changing, v17 n4 p195-208 Win 1986 

Available from: UMI 

5^4^ La* luage: English 
/ Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): PRDJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

O ^ dournal Announcement: CIJJAN88 
^RJ(^ Target Audience: Administrators; Practitioners 
LiMi ii J i i^ ii ji i j Based o:i an extensive literature search, this paper 



Identifies key actions school administrators may take 
regarding systems that limit or avoid student referrals for 
special education services. Findings Indicate that referrals 
f,*ay be limited by early Intervention strategies and overall 
Improvement of the mainstream educational system. Includes 93 
references. (MLH) 

Descriptors; ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education: 
♦Intervention; *Learn1ng Disabilities; Malnstreaming; Parent 
Participation; ♦Referral; ^Special Education; ♦Stf^ent 
Placement; Transitional Programs; Tutors 
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What the Research Says about Limiting or Avoiding Referrals 
to Special Education. 

Nevin, Ann; Thousand, Jacquel ine 

Teacher Education and Special Education, v9 n4 p149-61 Fall 
1986 

Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type. JOURNAL ARTICLE (08O); REVIEW LiTERA* »RE 
(070) 

Journal Announcement: CIJJUN87 

The research review of practices for limiting or avoiding 
ref erral s of students for special educat ion serv Ices 
identified promising practices, including curricular and 
ecological adaptations that strengthen the mainstream, teacher 
development and administrative strategies, and early 
intervention strategies. Research, training, and policy 
recommendat ions for cl os ing the gap between research and 
practices are offered. (CB) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabil ities; Educational Pol icy; ♦Educational 
Practices; Elementary Ed.<:atlon; ♦Intervention; ♦Malnstreaming 
; Prevention; ♦Referral; Research Needs; ♦Special Education; 
Teacher Education; Teacher Role; Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: ♦Early Intervention; Promising Practices 

ED271918 EC190226 

Avoiding or Limitirtg Special Education Referrals: Changes 
and Challenges. 

Nev1n« Ann 

25 May 1986 

26p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency (iiOth, Denver. CD, May 
25-29, 1986). 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); POSITION PAPER (120): 
REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Vermont 
Journal Announcement: RIEDEC86 

The major hypothesis of the paper is that as mainstream 
education broadens its to'ercnce for individual differences 
and as mainstream educators gain in the skill and knowledge to 
(cont. next page) 
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Individualize Instruction, few If any students need to be 
referred for services delivered outside the general education 
system. The paper organizes reports fron? "state of the art** 
research and proctlce according to undt^rlylng methods and 
practices which strengthen the mainstream: adaptations of 
curricula and classroom management systems; teacher 
development (e.g., Inservlce training) and administrative 
management strategies; and early Interventions. 
Recommendations for policy, training and research are 
proposed* Including models to Integrate training of regular 
and special educators. The paper concludes that a creative 
reformation of schools In general Is needed. A 15'page list of 
references concludes the document. (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Classroom Techniques; ' *D1sabn Itles. 

Elementary Secondary Education; Inservlce Teacher Education; 
^Ma Inst reaming; ♦Referral; ♦Special Education; Teaching 
Methods 



ED037841 EC004950 
Multi-Sensory Approach to Raading Disabilities. 
Patterson, Natalie E., Comp. 
Fayette County Public Schools. Lexington. Ky. 
1968 
25p. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: ENGLISH 

Journal Announcement: RIEAUG70 

Educational diagnostic methods were used to screen children 
evidencing minimal brain damage, dyslexia, or emotional 
problems. Of 750 children. 15% h<id such difficulties; they 
received a highly structured language arts program In 
homogeneous transition groups while remaining In their usual 
homeroom. In addition, they participated In motor training and 
a rhythm and patterning program. Academic gains resulted In 
various areas; reading ages Increased an average of 1.7. 
Appendixes, comprising about two- thirds of the document, 
provide the referral form and an explanation of It along with 
descriptions of methods and materials used In the three 
programs. (JuO 

Descriptors: Dyslexia; Emotional Problems; ♦Exceptional 
Child Research: ♦Identification; Instructional Materials. 
♦Intervention; Language Arts; ♦Learning Disabilities; Minimal 
Brain Dysfunction; Motor Development; Referral; ♦Remedial 
Programs; ♦Remedial Reading, Resource Teachers. Teaching 
Methods 



La.nguage: ENGLISH 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Journal Announcement : RIE0CT77 

Provided In thret? sections is a presentation on providing 
services to Identify, assess, and develop intervention 
strategies for mildly handlcaped students In the regular 
classroofN. Section I provides a definition of an educational 
strategist, and background Information on the referral system 
and program In Iowa. Covered in Section II are the people a 
diagnostician may want to talk to when processing a referral, 
the Information gathering process, areas to consider when 
analyzing a student's difficulties, and suggestions (such as 
prompting, grouping within the classroom, and taping reading 
assignments and tests) requiring minimal modification of the 
standard classroom program. A third section contains two brief 
case studies. A sample pre-referral screening data sheet is 
appended. (SBH) 

Descriptors: ^Educational D' gnosis; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Handicapped Children; ♦Identification;. 

♦Intervention; ♦Malnstreaming; Mild Disabilities; ♦Referral; 
Teaching Methods 

Identifiers: ♦Mildly Handicapped 



EJ347218 EC191299 

Oeveloping a Consulting Program in Special Education: 
Znplementatlon and Interventions. 

Reisberg. Lenny: Wolf. Ronald 

Focus on Exceptional Children. v19 n3 pi- 14 Nov 1986 
Available from: UMI 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070); POSITION PAPER (120) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAY87 

The article presents a five-step model for implementing a 
consulting teacher model and effective interventions for 
mildly handicapped students in regular education settings. 
Interventions Include principles of effective teaching, 
mastery learning, peer and cross-age tutoring, cooperative 
learning groups, and instruction in motacogni t Ive learning 
strategies. (OB) 

Descriptors. ♦Consultants; Cooperation; Elementary Secondary 
Education; ♦Instruct ional Effect iveness; ♦Intervention; 
♦Malnstreaming; Mastery Learning; Metacognition; *M11d 
DisabHitles. Models. ♦Program Development. Resource Teachers 
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Fortnulatlng Intervention Strategies to Maintain the Mildly 
HaiKllcapped student In the Regular classroom. 
Pollock. Nancy; Taylor Marjane 
Apr 1977 

. O 22p.; Paper presented at the Annual International 
jCD I (Convention, The Council for Exceptional Children (55th. 
^i*^^tlar.ta. Georgia. April 11-15. 1977) 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
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Minority MMft Overrepresentation and Special Education 
Reform. 

Reschly. Daniel J. 

Exceptional Children. v54 n4 p316-23 Jan 1988 
For related documents, see EC 201 522-526. 
Available fro'»: UMI 
Language: English 
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Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY88 

Recommendations from ••Placing Children in Special Education** 
are reviewed, focusinc, on: M) inaccurate Interpretation of 
over representation of minority mildly mentally retarded 
students, (2) use of prereferral interventions, (3) 
cross-categorical programing, (4) application of an outcomes 
criterion, and (5) expansion of regular education options for 
mildly handicapped students. (Author/JDD) 

Descriptors: ^Educational Change; Elementary Secondary 
Education; Intervention; Ma ir.streaming; *Mild Mental 
Retardation; *Minority Group Children; Outcomes of Education; 
Referral; *Special Education; *Student Placement 

Identifiers: Cross Classification Approaches; *Placing 
Children in Special Education (NAS) 



EJ3 16795 EC 172137 
Wasting Teacher Time. 
Richards, Regina G. 

Academic Therapy, v20 n4 p411-18 Mar 1985 
Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(055) 

Journal Announcement: CIJAUG85 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Significant visual and visual -perceptual problems must be 
identified in the early school years to save unnecessary 
stress, frustration, «nd anxiety. Classroom diagnosis using 
formal and informal measures can lead to referral to 
developmental or functional optometrists. (CL) 

Descriptors: Educational Diagnosis; Elementary Education; 
Intervention; '•'Learning Disabilities; Refer-'al; ^Visual 
Learning; *Visual Perception 



EJ3 13069 TM5 10359 

Classroom Context and Teachers' Perceptions of problem 
Behaviors, 

Safran, Stephen P.; Safran, Joan S. 

Journal of Educational Psychology, v77 n1 p20-28 Feb 1985 

Research supported in part by a grant from the Ohio 
University Research Committee, Office of Research and 
Sponsored Programs. 

Available from: UMI 

Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY85 

Saventy-four elementary school teachers rated five behavior 
problents portrayed in videotaped vignettes in terms of 
severity, manageability, tolerance, and contagion. Only 
contagion yielded significant differences (stronger within the 
I O isruptive context), suggesting that teachers held the target 
FRir^hild responsible for the classroom disorder. Implications for 
gg^^^ainstreaming are discussed. (Author/BS) 

Descriptors: Behavior Di sorders,; ♦Behavior Pro blems: 
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Behavior Rating Scales; Classroom Techniques; Elementary 
Education: Mainstreaming; *Student Behavior; *Teacher 
Attitudes; Videotape Recordings 

Identifiers: *D isruptive Behavior; ♦Tolerance 



EJ333159 EC182190 

An Analysis of Teachers' Prereferral Interventions for 
Students Exhibiting Behavioral Problems. 

Sevcik, Bonita M.; Ysseldyke, James E. 

Behavioral Disorders, v11 n2 p109-17 Feb i986 

Aval lable from: UMI 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080): RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUL86 

Results of two studies are reported in which regular 
classroom teachers' prereferral interventions for students 
with behavior problems were examined. Results indicated that 
teachers both proposed and actually used interventions that 
involved teacher-directed actions. Yet, the specific nature 
and actual effectiveness of the Interventions are 
questionable. (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: *Behavior Problems; ^Intervention; 

Mainstreaming; ♦Teacher Role 



EJ308449 EC170958 
A Rationale for the Merger of Special and Regular Education. 
Stainback, William; Stainback, Susan 
Exceptional Children, v51 n2 p102-'11 Oct 1984 
Aval lable from: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (OdO); POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAR85 

The (srticle provides a rationale for the merger of special 
anC regular education into one unified system structured to 
most the unique needs of all students. Two major premises 
(lack of need and inefficiency of operating a dual system) are 
discussed, and some possible impl icat ions of merger are 
cons idered. (Author/CL ) 

Descriptors: Classification; Curriculum; ♦Disabi 1 1 t ies; 
♦Educational Policy, Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Special 
Educat ion 



EJ306353 CG527141 

Teachers' Perceptions of Criteria for Identifying Learning 
Disabled Students. 

Thurlow, Martha L. ; And Others 

Psychology in the Schools, v21 n3 p349-55 Jul 1984 
Available from: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Oocument Typo; JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJFEB85 

Asked 118 teachers of learning disabled (LD) students to 
(cont. next page) 
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describe their school districts' criteria for Identifying LO 
students and indicate their agreement or disagreement with the 
criteria. Reported criteria were characterized by variability, 
even within states, as were the teachers' state agreement or 
disagreement with them. (Author/JAC) 

Descriptors: Congruence (Psychology); ♦Educational Diagnosis 
; Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Evaluation Criteria; 
♦Learning Disabilities; ♦Special Education Teachers; State 
Standards; Student Evaluation; ♦Teacher Attitudes 



EiJ26l144 CG522337 

instructional Planning: Information Conected by School 
Psychologists versus Information Considered Useful by 
Toachfirs . 

Thurlow. Martha L.; Ysseldyke. James E. 

Journal of School Psychology. v20 n1 p3-10 Spr 1982 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 

Language : Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJAUG82 

A limited national sample of 49 school psychologists and 30 
regular education teachers provided Information on assessment 
procedures for the purpose of Instructional planning. Results 
showed some Indications of agreement between school 
psychologists and teachers, but also several Inconsistencies 
In the views of the two groups. (Author/RC) 

Descriptors: Comparative Analysis; Data Collection; 
♦Educational Assessment; Elementary Education; ♦Elementary 
School Teachers; ♦Evaluation Methods; *Instruct lonal 
Development; National Surveys; ♦School Psychologists; 
Standardized Tests 



ED244439 EC 162452 
Referral Rasearch: An Integrative Summary of Findings. 
Thurlow, Martha L, ; And Others 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
Disabll It ies. 
Sep 1983 
63p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Special Education Programs (ED/OSERS), 
Washington. DC. 

contract No. : 300-80-0822 

Report No.: IRLD-RR-141 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Minnesota 
Uournal Announcement: RIE0CT84 

Six years of research on Issues In assessment and 
identification of learning disabilities are summarized. The 
.-^Y -ocus of the summary is on referral processes. The first 
:l\IC^P*®'' highlights major findings on questions of how many 
iiiaiArwj J tudents ore referred, student characteristics, reasons for 
\JO referral, and the nature of the referral process (pre-ref erral 
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examines Implications for practice, including the need for 
specified reasons for referral and for training teachers In 
pre-r ef erral Intervent Ion and v 1 ewing behavior w1 thin 1 ts 
context. Chapter 3 summarizes research on the numbers and 
types of students referred, and notes that student sex and 
teacher s ' tol erance of cer tal n behav 1 ors have 1 mpact on 
referral decisions. Six specific questions are addressed In a 
chapter on why teahers refer students for psychoeducat lonal 
evaluation. Questions touch on such issues as Institutional 
constraints and external pressures, characteristics of 
referring teachers, and changes students must make to remain 
In the mainstream setting. Research on the referral process 
1 tsel f reviews procedures In existence and notes such 
alternatives as the use of local norms and of specific 
Intervent Ions within the class before the student Is 
evaluated. A final chapter summarizes the data sources and 
research procedures used In the studies. Including surveys of 
special education directors, longitudinal studies of 
decisionmaking, case study Investigation, instructional time 
observat .ons, and comparative studies of referral and 
pre-referral procedures. (CL) 

Descriptors; ♦Decision Making; Elementary Secondary 
Education; *Intervent 1 on; ♦Learning Disabilities; ♦Referral; 
Research tlethodology ; Special Education; ♦Student Evaluation; 
♦Student Placement 



ED197517 FC131719 

Instructional Planning: Information Collected by School 
Psychologists vs. Information Considered Useful by Teachers. 

Thurlow, Martha L.; Ysseldyke, James E. 

)^1nnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
^Isabi 1 Itles. 
Jun 1980 

33p.; For related documents, see J:C 131 709-720. 
Sponsoring Agency. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(DHEW/OE), Washington, O.C. 
Contract No.: 300-77-0491 
Report No.: IRLD-RR-30 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postape. 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT ( M3) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUN81 

A nationwide sample of 49 school psychologists and 30 
regular education teachers provided information on assessment 
for the purpose of instruct lonal planning. School 
psychologists listed the types of Information they collected 
for this purpose and teachers listed the types of Information 
they considered useful. While some Indications of agreement 
were found between school psychologists and teachers, there 
were also several Inconsistencies In the views of the two 
groups regarding assessment procedures for Instruct lonal 
planning. School psychologists not only favored standardized 
tests, but also agreed to a considerable extent on the 
(cent, next page) 
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specific tests to be vised. Teachers, on the other hand, did 
not agree as highly on specific tests, (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; 
^Evaluation Methods: Exceptional Child Research: ♦School 
Psychologists: Student Evaluation: ♦Teachers 
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ED22i980 ECi50047 

Project Referral, Evaluation, and Placement Training, 
1^80-1981, Title VI-D, Final Evaluation Repcrt, and System 
Design Requirements for the Child Assistance Program for the 
Division of Special Education, New York City Board of 
Education* 

Tobias, Robert: And Others 

Management Analysis Center, Inc, Washington, 0,0,: New York 
City Board of Education, Brooklyn, N,Y, Office of Educational 
Evaluation, 
1 Mar 1982 
227p, 

Report No,: NYC-OEE-5001 -62- 16601 
EDRS Price - MFOl/PCIO Plus Postage, 
Language: English 

Oocument Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (142) 
Geographic Source: U,S,; New York 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAR83 

The final evaluation report examines the effectiveness of 
Project Referral, Evaluation, and Placement Training, a New 
York City program to improve the delivery of services to 
handicapped children. The prcof^^f" consisted of three 
components: (1) the computerized Management Information 
System, (2) the Nondiscriminatory Assessment Component, and 
(3) the Committees on the Handicapped (COH) and School Based 
Support Teams (SBST) training component. Evaluation of the 
Management Information System Indicated a 100 percent 
concordance between the data reporting needs of the Division 
of Special Education and the output reports generated by the 
system. Evaluation of the Nondiscriminatory Assessment 
Component yielded the following findings: (1) the ethnic 
composition of referrals for evaluation was proportionate to 
that of the school population; (2) Blacks were highly 
over represented in public school programs for the emotionally 
handicapped (EH) and moderately overrepresented in programs 
fop educable mentally retarded (EMR): (3) Hispanics and Blacks 
were highly underrepresented in publicly funded private school 
programs for the EH and EMR; and (4) differential 
representation in public and private school placements 
accounted for nearly all of the ethnic disparity in EH 
placements and much of the disparity in EMR placements. 
Evaluation of the COH and SBST training component showed that 
staff had developed the manuals, forms, and procedures for the 
school based model and had trained SBST personnel in three 
pilot districts. Five workshops for evaluation personnel were 
held and evaluated favorably tf the participants. Among 
^ (commendations of the report are that the ethnic disparity in 
ivate and public school special education programs be 
iduced, that the Resource Room Program expanded, and that 
P.lingual staff be hired for resource rooms in districts with 
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underrepresentat ion of Hispanic students. Also included is an 
earlier report on the system design requirements for the 
management system with details on the data required and the 
types of reports to be generated, (OB) 

Descriptors; Blacks: ♦Computer Managed Instruction; Oellvery 
Systems : ^Oisabi 1 1 1 ies : E lementary Secondary Educat ion: 
Emotional Disturbances: *Ethnic Discrimination: Ethnic Groups 
Hispanic Americans: Inservice Education: Mild Mental 
Retardat ion; ♦Private School s; Program Evaluation: Special 
Educition; ♦Student Evaluation: ♦Student Placement 

Is ent if iers. New York (New York) : ♦Nondiscr iminatory 
Assessment 



E0236864 EC 160885 
Non Test-Based Assessment: Trainer Manual 
Tucker, James A. 

Minnesota Univ,, Minneapolis, National School Psychology 
Inservice Training Network, 
1981 

497p,: For related documents, see EC 160 883-884, 
Sponsoring Agency: Gf«=ice of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (ED), Washington, 00, 
Grant No.: G00784657 

A va i 1 ab 1 e f rom : Natl ona 1 Schoo 1 Pl ycho 1 ogy I nser v i ce 
Training Network, Psychology in the School Program, N532 
Elliott Hall, 75 E, River Rd, , Minneapolis, MN 55455 ($72,00), 

EDRS Price - MF02 Plus Postage, PC Not Available from EDRS, 

Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U.S.: Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR84 
Target Audience: Counselors: Practitioners 

The manual presents information for school psychologists on 
non-test-based assessment for chi Idren w1 th suspected 
handicapping conditions. The information is provided in a 
workshop format, with instructions for presenters (objectives, 
content outlines, and lesson plans). It is explained that 
non test -based assessment is meant to complement standardized 
norm-referenced methods. Each of four units includes a user's 
guide, script for the presenter, transparencies to be used in 
the session, workbook activities, and a resource guide. The 
first unit presents an introduction and overview to 
non- test-based assessment, incKiding information on variables 
producing assessment errors and common categories of a 
comprehensive individual assessment. The second unit focuses 
on observation based assessment with attention on data 
collection and behavior measurement. Interview based 
assesssment is the topic of the third unit which considers, 
among other sub J ect s , i nter v i ew 1 ng skills, components of 
ef f ect 1 ve interviews, and analysis of interview data. The 
final type of assessment data discussed is curriculum based 
assessment. Among areas covered are its applications to 
reading and mathematics, (CL) 

Descriptors. Curriculum, ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary 
(cent, next paoe) 
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Education: *Informal Assessm: .-it: *Interv1ews: 
Msychologlsts: ♦Student Evaluation: Workshops 



♦School 



SD236862 EC160883 

Sec^entlal Stages of the Appraisal Process: A Training 
MockJie. 

Tucker, Oames A, 

341p.: For related documents, sae EC 160 884-885, 
Sponsoring Agency: Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (ED), Washington, DC. 
Grant No, : 000784697 

Available frora: National School Psychology Inservlce 
Training Network, Psychology In the School Program, N532 
E'lllott Hall, 75 E, River Rd, , Minneapolis, MN !>5455 ($72,00), 

EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage, PC Not Available from EDRS, 

Language: English 

Document Typo: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Geographic Source: U,S,: Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RtEAPR84 
Target Audience: Counselors; Practitioners 

This training module Includes a trainer's manual and a 
participant's manual designed for school psychologists and 
concerned with the appraisal process for students with 
suspected handicapping conditions. The Instructor's guide 
presents a script for covering seven major steps in the 
appraisal process (sample subtopics In parentheses). (1) pre 
referral phase (defining referral problems, collecting 
anecdotal data): (2) referral/screening phase (evaluating 
resources to assist in referral problem solving, designing 
classroom alternatives for Identified problems): (3) 
pre-assessment phase (developing key assessment questions); 
(4/comprehonsive individual assessment phase (assessing 
severe 1 y/mul ti handicapped persons, and assessing Infants and 
preschoolers); (5) assessment report phase (Integrating data 
Into a comprehensive report); (6) educational planning phase 
(relating as a team member in the decision making process); 
and (7) educational Intervention phase (understanding the 
concept of least restrictive environment. Transparency 
masters, worksheets, and resource guides for each of the seven 
phases are Included, This module is one of three training 
modules designed for the National School Psychology Inservlce 
Training Network, It Is Intended to be presented prior to the 
related modules on "Nonblased Assessment** and •'Non-Test-Based 
Assessment," as this module Integrates and links together the 
content of the other two modules, (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Disabilities: Elementary Secondary Education; 
Evaluation Methods; Handicap Identification; Interdisciplinary 
Approach: Intervention; Referral; ♦School Psychologists; 
Screening Tests; ♦Student Evaluation; Teamwork, Workshops 
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Bilingual and Special Education: Procedural Manual for 
rogram Adraintstrators, Crosscultural Special Education 
terfes. Volume 1. 



Vasquez-Cha 1 rez , Mar 1 a 

California State Dept, of Education, Sacramento, Div, of 
Special Educat Ion, 
Apr 1988 

69p,: The document was produced by Resources in Special 
Education, For volumes 2 and 3 of this series, see EC 211 
273-274, 

Available from: Resources In Special Education, 650 
University Ave., Room 201, Sacramento, CA 05825 ($10,00), 
EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage, PC Not Available from EDRS, 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U,S,; California 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR89 
Government: State 

Target Audience: Administrators: Pract i t loners 

This handbook clarifies how to meet legal requirements when 
the same student population qualifies for both bilingual and 
special education programs. Legal streamlining of existing 
California-mandated requirements for bilingual and special 
education Is emphasized. The handbook begins with a discussion 
of the difficulties encountered when providing educational 
services to pupils with limited English proficiency who 
demonstrate academic deficiencies, and outlines procedures for 
distinguishing between a true disability and a language 
difference. Types of bilingual ism and their effect on school 
achievement are examined. The use of the Student Study Team is 
suggested in the student referral process; such teams combine 
regular education teachers and specialists working together to 
develop an Intervention plan emphasizing parent and student 
Involvement, A detailed comparison of bilingual and special 
education law is presented. Specific legal requirements of 
California bilingual laws and special education laws are 
paral leled to assist In ef f Icient ly Implement Ing the 
legislation. The handbook then presents administrative steps 
that combine two separate laws into one single procedure from 
the point of referral to placement. Appendices discuss: (1) 
methods for ascertaining legal compliance, and (2) sunset 
program provisions for five California special education and 
bilingual education programs, (JDD) 

Descriptors, Bilingual Education; *Compl lance (Legal); 
♦Disabilities: Educational Administration; Elementary 
Secondary Education, Eligibility: *Handlcap Identification: 
Intervention; Legal Problems; Legal Responsibility; ♦Limited 
English Speaking; Referral; »Special Education; State 
Legislation; State Programs; ♦Student Placement 

Identif lers: *Cal ifornia 



ED292278 EC20206i 

Educating Children with Special Needs In Regular Classrooms; 
An Australian Perspective, 

Ward, James, Ed,; And Others 

Macquarle Unlv, , North Ryde (Australia). 

1987 

(cont, next page) 
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234p.; Developed at the Special Education Centre. 
Report No.: ISBN-0-85837-598-2 

Available from: Macquarle University, Special Education 
Centre, Sydney. New South Wales 210S, Australia ($22.50). 
EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. TC Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: English 

Document Type: COLLECTION (020) ; NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
(055): PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 

Geographic Source: Australia; New South Wales 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG88 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

This set of papers deals with the integration and 
maintenance of disabled children in regular Australian 
classrooms and the mounting pressure on teachers to provide 
effective instruction ror an increasingly broad range of 
ability groups. Part I Is concerned with theoretical issues 
and research on the integration of children with special 
learning needs. It begins with a dincusslon of the 
classification and labeling of children and an historical 
overview of Australian integration. Following chapters 
address: theoretical and practical aspects of early 
Intervention, problems associated with finding suitable 
placement for children experiencing early learning 
difficulties, and the impact of teachers influence on the 
placement and education of high-risk children in regular 
classrooms. Part II addresses curriculum and management 
issues, with papers that demonstrate the value of & structured 
teaching program by incorporating precise definition of 
teaching objectives and a mastery- learning procedure. The 
papers review research in the area of reading; describe 
methods for teaching spelling, handwriting, and basic 
mathematics: outline computer applications; provide guidelines 
for managing inappropriate behavior; document correspondence 
between a first -year resource teacher and her former lecturer 
OR selection of a reading model for a primary school; and 
discuss preparation of older children for the post-school 
period. (JDD) 

Descriptors: Behavior Modification; Classification; 
Classroom Techniques; Computer Assisted Instruction; 
Curriculum; ♦Disabilities; Educational History; Educational 
Objectives; Elementary Secondary Education; Foreign Countries 
Handicap Ident i f icat i c.i; Handwriting, ♦Heterogeneous Grouping 
Instructional Effectiveness: Intervention; Labeling (of 
Persons) ; ♦Mainstreaming; Mastery Learning; Mathematics 
Instruction; Reading Instruction; Resource Room Programs; 
♦Special Education; Spelling Instruction; ^Student Placement, 
Teacher Influence; ♦Teaching Methods; Transitional Programs ; 
Writing Instruction 

Identifiers: ^Australia; Early Intervention 



ED037851 EC005185 

Evaluation: Program for Pupil Adjustment, 
Q Wignall , Clif ton M. 



rn 1/^" ^^"^^^^ City School 
Cl^^ May 1969 



District, Mo. 



Sponsoring Agency. Office of Education (DHEW). Washington. 
D.C. Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 
Language: ENGLISH 
Journal Announcement : RIEAUG70 

Three interdisciplinary centers administered an adjustment 
program for students with learning and behavior problems. 
Children referred were given development, visual perceptual, 
and diagnostic reading tests; were evaluated by medical and 
other specialists: and were placed in a diagnostic classroom 
for 2 weeks. Those Judged to have gross educational deficits 
were placed in a 9-week program for general remediation or in 
4 weekl y class per iods for reading. Other methods of 
intervention were also utilized. Over a 12-month period, 318 
students received service from referral to treatment and 
evaluation; a success rate of 83% for] treatable pupils 
resulted, witn the greatest success where the means of- 
intervention offered greatest control. Principals indicated 
favorable opinions. (JD) 

Descriptors. Ancillary Services; Behavior Change; ♦Behavior 
Problems; Clinical Diagnosis; Diagnostic Teaching; Educational 
Innovation; ♦Exceptional Child Services; Interdisciplinary 
Approach; *Intervent 1 on; ♦Learning Problems; Medical 
Evaluation; Program Administration; Program Evaluation; 
Psychoeducational Clinics; Referral; Remedial Programs; 
Remedial Reading; Social Adjustment; ♦Student Adjustment 

Identifiers. Elementary Secondary Education Act Title III 

\ 

EJ289945 EC160630 

A Logical and Empirical Analysis of Current Practice in 
Classifying Students 'cz Handicapped. 

Ysseldyke, James; And Others 

Exceptional Children, v50 n2 pl6vy-66 Oct 1983 
Available from: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAR84 

In Study 1, 85 percent of 248 third-, fifth-, and twelfth- 
grade students identified as normal could have been classified 
learning disabled (LD). In Study 2, 88 percent of a low 
achieving f our tn grade sample could have been identified as 
LD, with 4 percent not meeting any criteria for 
classification. (Author/CL) 

Dbscr iptors. *Class1 float ion; ♦Cr 1 ter la; Def ini t ions; 
Elementary Secondary Education; ♦Handicap Identification; 
♦Learning Disabilities 



ED236840 EC 160858 

Practical Implications of Research on Referral and 
Opportunity to Learn. Monograph No. 22. 

Ysseldyke, James; And Others 

Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. 
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Jul 1983 
51p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Special Education Programs (ED/OSERS), 
Washington* DC. 

Contract No.: 300-80-0622 

EDRS Prir.e - MF01/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language; English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Minnesota 
iiouc^al Announcement: RIEAPR84 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

The paper summarizes findings from four studies on th3 
referral process for students with academic and 
social /behaviora? problems and several observational 
investigations on students' academic responding time. Research 
on referral addresses such aspects as reasons for referral, 
causes ascribed for difficulties, pre-referral cliissroora 
intervention* teachers' desired outcomes, and effects of 
institutional constraints and external pressures. Studies of 
academic responding time examined differences between students 
in regular and learning disabilities classrooms, with 
consideration of seven major topics including differences as a 
function of teacher-perceived academic and behavioral 
competence and students' reading group placement. The report 
recommends tijat classroom intervention be undertaken prior to 
a comprehensive psychoeducational evaluation of the student 
and following a teacher's referral. Interventions, it is 
suggested, should be based on classroom ecological variables. 
A response by a school psychologist concurs with the need for 
classroom intervention and suggests that psychologists work 
individual 1 1y with children and teachers to develop a solution 
to the problem. (CL) 

Descriptors: *Disab1 1 1 ties; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Intervention; Learning Disabilities: ♦Referral; School 
Psychologists; ♦Time on Task 



EJ288222 EC160156 

Generalizations from Five Years of Research on Assessment 
and Decision Making: The University of Minnesota Institute. 

Ysseldyke, James E.; And Others 

Exceptional Education Quarterly, v4 ni p75-93 Spr 1983 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
(141) 

Journa 1 Announcement : C I JFEB84 

The Minnesota Institute studied the assessment of LD 
(learning disability) children, including such topics as 
characteristics of referred children and of those found 
el igible for special ecfucation placement, methods of planning 
instructional interventions, evaluations of the extent to 
Which children profited from ir.» cruet ion, and of effectiveness 
of specific programs. (Author/CL) 

Descriptors: Elementary Secondary Education: *Evaluation 
Q ethods; ♦Learning Disabilities: ♦Program Effectiveness, 
Cni/^Student Evaluation 

^^\^>^ Identifiers: ♦University Minnesota Inst Learning 
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EJ282447 CG524409 

An Analysis of Preferral Interventions. 
Ysseldyke, James E.; And Others 

Psychology in the Schools, v20 n2 p184-90 Apr 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJ0CT83 

Examined the interventions used by 105 elementary classroom 
teachers before referring students for psychoeducational 
evaluation. Most interventions appeared to be teacher-directed 
actions, somet iraes wer e influenced by consul tat ion, and 
implemented for an unspecified time period with few measures 
of observed success or failure. Host teachers used 
combinations of Interventions. (Author/JAC) 

Descriptors; ^Classroom Techniques; *Counselor Teacher 
Cooperation^ Educational Diagnosis; Elementary Education; 
Elementary School Teachers; ^Intervent ion; Psychoeducat ional 
Methods; ♦Referral, Special Education; ♦Student Placement 

EJ270637 TM507443 

Bias among Professionals Who Erroneously Declare Students 
Eligible for Special Services. 

Ysseldyke, James E.; Algozzlne, Bob 

Journal of Experimental Education, v50 n4 p223-28 Sum 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (O&O); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJFEB83 

The psychoeducational processes school diagnosticians use in 
decisions about students were studied. Bogus referral problem 
information for one of 16 "cases" was provided: assessment 
data indicated average performance. Fifty-two percent of the 
subjects recommended special education for the average child; 
these decisions were a function of referral information. 
(Author/CM) 

Descriptors: «Bias; ♦Counselor Attituc'O', *Educat ional 
Diagnosis; Elementary Education; Ident 1 f .cat ion; Informal 
Assessment; Referral; «Specia: Education: ♦Student Evaluation 

EJ259«^n EC14159^ 

Declaring Students El Igible for Learning Oisabi 1 1 ty 
Services: Why Bother with the Data? 

Ysseldyke, James E.; And Others 

Learning Disability Quarterly, v5 ni p37-44 win 1982 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJUL82 

Twenty videotapes of placement team meetings were analyzed 
(cont. next page) 
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relative to the kinds of data presented relative to making 
decisions about learning disability services. The relationship 
between the final decision and the amount of information 
presented was positive: greater likelihood of identification 
was evident at meetings in ^..ich more information was 
presented. (Author/SB) 

Descriptors: ♦Decision Making: Elementary Education; 
*E1 igibi 1 ity; ♦Learning Disabilities: ♦Student Placement; 
♦Teamwork; Videotape Recordings 

EJ258022 EC 140875 

Diagnostic Classification Decisions as a Function of 
Referral Information. 

Ysseldyke. James E.; Algozzine. Bob 

(Journal of Special Education, v15 n4 p429-35 Win 198i 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080); RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
(Journal Announcement: CIJJUN82 

Educational decision makers (N=224) participated in a 
computer simulated decison making experience designed to 
ascertain the extent to which referral information biased 
classification decisions. Ss ignor*>d standardized test 
information Indicative of average performanc:e and retained the 
stereotype created by the referral information- (Author) 

Descriptors: ♦Classification; *Clinical Diagnosis; Decision 
Making; ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education: 
♦Referral; Stereotypes; ♦Student Evaluation 



ED284387 EC200204 

An Ecological Investigation of Assessment and Decision 
Making for Handicapped Children Prior to School Entrance. 
Research Report #10. early Childhood Assessment project. 

Ysseldyke. Uames E.; And Others 

Minnesota Univ. . Minneapolis. 

Sep 1986 

220p.; Portions of document contain small print. For other 
reports in this series, see EC 200 205-209. 

Sponsoring Agency: Special Education Programs (ED/OSERS), 
Washington. D/C. 

Grant No.: G00840O652 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 

Language : Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: PROUECT DESCRIPTION (141). RESEARCH REPORT 
(143) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; 'nnnesota 
Uournal Announcement: RIEDEC87 

This report documents a study which used naturalistic 
procedures and a case study approach tr examine and describe 
four early childhood special education programs and their 
decision making processes. Data collection procedures 
included: observation of meetings, classroom activities, 
screening, and assessment procedures; interviews with various 
staff and administrative personnel; file searches; and parent 
,„8urveys. descriptions of each school program site include 
information on institutional characteristics. funding. 



screening and referral processes and decisions, diagnosis, 
intervention procedures, placement. and exit and follow-up 
procedures. Findings indicate that "Program A" reflected a 
systematic approach featuring short-term. data-based 
intervention designed to meet the needs of a large urban 
population. "Program B" offered an interdisciplinary, 
comprehensive, well -planned screening and intervention program 
for pre-kindergarten youngsters. "Program C" used a 
sophisticated, data-based approach to decision making for 
screening, referral, diagnostic assessment, intervention, and 
exit featuring qualified personnel and dynamic leadership. 
"Program D" reflected adaptations involved in providing 
services in a rural area where the relatively low incidence of 
handicapoing conditions makes services harder to obtain. 
Roferen .s are included and appendices contain parent surveys, 
meeting summaries, evaluative instruments, and other forms and 
materials used by the four programs. (CB) 

Descriptors. Case Studies; ♦Decision Making; -^d isab 11 1 1 ies ; 
Early Childhood Education; *Educational Diagnosis; ♦Handicap 
Ident if icat ion; Inst i tut lonal Character 1 st ics; Intervention; 
Program Descriptions; Referral; Regional Characteristics; 
*School Policy; Screening Tests; ♦Special Education; Student 
Evaluation; Student Placement 



ED228824 EC15i682 

A Logical and EcnplrScal Analysis of Current Practices In 
Classifying Students as Handicapped. 

Ysseldyke. Uames E.; And Others 

Minnesota Univ.. Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
Disabilities. 
Oct 1982 
47p. 

Sponsoring Agency; Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (ED). Washington. DC. 
Contract No.: 300-80- 322 
Report No-: IRLD-RR-92 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

Two studies were conducted to examine the extent to which 
the category "learning disabilities" (LD) meets the major 
criterion for classification systems, specifically that the 
category demonstrates at least one universal and one specific 
characteristic. 'Analyses were conducted on psychometric data 
for 248 siudents in regular 3rd. 5th. and 12th grade classes, 
and for 9S 4th grade students (some of whom were low achievers 
and others classified as LD). Findings revealed that 85 
percent of the regular class students (grades 3. 5. 12) and S8 
percent of the low achievers (grade 4) could be classlfed as 
LD. Further. 4 percent of the LO Ss did not meet any of the 
criteria for classification of LD. (AUthor/CL) 

Descriptors. ♦Classification; ♦Def ini t Ions; Elementary 
(cont. next page) 
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Secondary Education; ♦Eligibility; ♦Learning Disabilities; 
♦Student Cnaractor i st ics; Underachievement 



ED 185765 EC 123920 

Proceedings of the Minnesota Roundtable Conference on 
Assessrcsnt of Learning Disabled Children, 

Ysseldyke, dames E,, Ed,; Mirkin, Phyllis K. , Ed. 
Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. Inst, for Research on Learning 
Disabil ities. 
Apr 1979 

159p.; See also EC 123 901-925. 

Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(OHEW/OE), Washington, D.C, 
Contract No.: 300-77-0491 
Report No, : IRLD-Mono-8 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC07 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070), CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDINGS (021) 

Geographic Source: U,S,; Minnesota 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP80 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

Proceedings from the Minnesota Roundtable Conference on 
Assessment of learning Disabled children include two major 
presentations reviewing research and reactions to those 
presentations from conference participants, J, Ysseldyke's 
presentation "Psychoeducat ional Assessment and Decision 
Making" reviews basic considerations underlying his research 
on the assessment- intervention process; describes «c,j^e of the 
issues Involved (such £s definitional debates, U5;e of tests 
for purposes other than those for which they were intended, 
and questions regarding the tests' technical adequacy), and 
outlines six areas of research (including computer simulation 
studies and ecological research on placement team decision 
making). Reactions to the paper are given by B. Keogh, L. 
Goodman, and R. Woodcock. Discussion highlights on the topic 
follow. In the seconir major presentation, "Behavioral Research 
Methodology as a Basis for the Formative Evaluation of 
Learning Disability Services," S. Deno outlines background 
factors and assumptions of a 3 year study on the effectiveness 
of teacher implemented systematic forrsative evaluation. T. 
Lovitt, P. Newcomer, and J. Jenkins provide reactions, with 
highlights of the discussion included. A summary of discussion 
comments concluding the conference is also provided, (CL) 

Descriptors: ♦Decision Making; Elementary Secondary 
Education; Evaluation Methods; Intervention; ♦Learning 
DisabiHties; *Progran Evaluation; ♦Student Evaluation; 
Student Placement 



237p. 

Sponsoring Agency: California State Dept, of Education, 
Sacramento. Div. of Speciijl Education, 
Grant No,: 19-64790-81-3293-7100 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC10 Plus Postage, 
Language: Engl ish 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) 
Geographic Source: U,S.; California 
Journal Announcement : RIEN0V83 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

A project was undertaken to develop a model for the 
referral, intervention, assessment, and appropriate placement 
of regular and special education students In one California 
school district. The district's existing system was rated 
according to effectiveness, support i veness , efficiency, 
clarity, and flexibility. Results were used to develop the new 
model, which was pilot tested, revealing increases in 
ef f iciency, clarity, and f lexibi 1 i ty. A f inal model , the 
Teacher Support System, was then introduced, which Increased 
effectiveness by providing individual consultations and 
problem solving in child study team meetings. It was found 
that the effectiveness and support 1 veness of the management 
system was rated according to the direct attention and 
assistance give to teachers requesting help; and that the 
effectiveness and support 1 veness were dependent on such 
outside factors as the availability ar quality of alternative 
classroom programs, resource personriel , and teacher training 
programs. Appended are two forms of :he rating survt,y and the 
Teacher Support System Resource Guide which lists detailed 
procedures for referral. Intervention, assessment, and 
placement, (CL) 

Descriptors. ♦Disabilities; Elementary Secondary Education; 
Intervention; ♦Management Information Systems; ♦Models; 
Program Evaluation; Referral; Student Placement 
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Tho Teacher Support System: A Model for Referral, 
Intervention, Assessment and Placenient Procedures for Regular 
Q nd Special Education Students. 

Monrovia Unified School District, CA, 
May 1982 
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EC061946 

Identifying Learning Dlsabmtles <n the Classroom. 
Chalfant, James C; Foster, Georglana E. 

Slow Learning Child V21 N1 P3-5 Mar 1974.: 1974-MAR 3P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

=A 3 Described for regular classroom teachers are 
guidelines for identifying children who might have specific 
learning disabilities. Learning disabilities are examined in 
terms of research reviews and manifestations such as 
performance below estimates of learning potential. Ways 
learning disabilities affect performance are '^een to Include 
difficulty with remembering, analyzing infor it ion (through 
auditory, visual, or haptic senses), anc synthesizing 
Information. Listed are observable classroom behaviors In 
the following areas (number of behaviors are in 
parentheses): attending behaviors (3), motor tasks (11), 
listening and language skills (7), reading and spel 1 ing 
(16), writing (11), and arithmetic (12). The teacher's role 
Is seen to include recording specific behaviors, identifying 
problem areas, and developing alternatives for remediation; 
and. If necessary, referring the child for assessment and 
appropriate placement. (MC) 

DESCRIPTORS: Exceptional Child Education; Learning 
Disabilities; Teachers; Identification; Guidelines; Children; 
Intervention; Referral; Student Placement; 



EC152172 

Special Educator's Consultation Handbook, 
Idol -Maestas , Lorna 
1983- 356P. 

Aspen Systems Corporation, 1600 Research Blvd., Rockville, 
MD 20B50 ($27. 5D). 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
REPORT NO.: ISBN-0-B9443-926X 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 010; 052; 

Consultation, or any form of support provided to regular 
classroom teachers to help with academic and social behavior 
problems of mildly handicapped students, is the focus of the 
text. An introductory chapter establishes the need for 
consultation while the second reviews research on tha 
efficacy of special services for mildly handicapped 
students, with attention paid to effects of labeling and 
placement In the least restrict iveenv ironment . Consultation 
as an alternative service delivery approach is proposed, and 
five university training programs are described. The process 
of systematically transferring learned skills to regular 
classrooms for malnstreamed children is examined, with 
information given on mastei'^y learning, data-based 
instruction, systematic structuring of learning 

environnients, direct curricular instruction, and programming 
for behavior generalization. Examples of such consultation 
transfer projects designed and Implemented by resource 
teachers are given for a variety of skill areas including 



reading, handwriting, and spelling. The consultation 
approach is then considered in detail for application with 
academic problems in the tegular class, data-based group 
reading, social behavior improvements, and teacher 
consultation with parents. A final chapter addresses 
consultation s contributions to inservice teacher education. 
(CD 

DESCRIPTORS. ♦Learning Disabilities; ♦Consultation Programs 
♦Resource Teachers; ♦Mainstream ing; ♦Special Educat ion; 
Elementary Secondary Education: Teacher Role; Special Classes 
Inservice Teacher Education; Reading Instruction; 
Interpersonal Competence; Parent Teacher Cooperation; 

EC21 1479 

Characteristics Necessary for Effective Rural Elementary 
Student Study Teams as a Pre-Referral Intervention Technique. 
Sandee L. 



Kludt 

19BB- 215P. 
NOTE: University of 
UMI, P.O. Box 1346, Ann Arbor, 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 041; 

No Abstract. 



the Pacific. 

MI 

143 



4B106 Order No. DABB1B9B4. 



DESCRIPTORS: *D 1 sab 1 H 1 1 es ; ♦Referral; *Intervent ion; *Rural 
Education; Elementary Education: Teamwork; Decision Making; 
Interdisciplinary Approach; Student Placement 



EC103412 

The Struggle for Children's Rights: Critical Juncture for 
School Psychology. 
Mercer, Jane R. 

School Psychology Digest V6 N1 P4-19 win 1977; ig77-WIN 
< jP. 

JDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

=A 3 The author discusses historic and legal processes 
1 ead 1 ng to some present d 1 1 emmas faced by schoo ; 
psychologists, such as tradi t ional testing with its 
monocul tural , monolingual, and conformist assumptions as 
opposed to the minority culture viewpoint; and placement of 
students in segregated programs as opposed to inclusion of 
children of all races ana handicapping conditions in general 
educat ion programs . School psychologists are seen as 
developing into prognostic and treatment specialists and 
advocates for children, rather than diagnosticians only. 
(IM) 

DESCRIPTORS; Exceptional Child Services; ♦Disabilities; 
Early Childhood Education, Elementary Secondary Education; 
♦School Psychologists, Legislation; Student Placement; Testing 
(cont. next page) 
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EC 130340 

Evolving Practices in Assessment and Intervention for Mildly 
Handicapped Adolescents.: The Case for Intensive Instruction. 
Meyen. Edward L. ; Lehr. Donna H. 

Exceptional Education Quarterly: Special Issue on Special 
Education for Adolescents and Young Adults v1 n2 pi9-26 Aug 
1980; 1980-Aug 8P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 050; 080; 

The article places in perspective the evolution of 
curriculum or instructional programs for the mildly 
handicapped adolescent, identifies several major influences 
on current practices, and examines the assumptions 
underlying assessment and intervention in the context of 
Intensive Instruction. Seven instructional options worth 
exploring are presented. (DLS) 

DESCRlPTOi'^S: ♦Mild Disabilities; ♦Adolescents; Student 
Placer^ient; Inlervent ion; ♦Educational Diagnosis; ♦Handicap 
Iden'ScIf Icat ion; ♦Educational Therapy; ^Curriculum Development; 

EC201525 

Minority MKR Overrepresentation and Special Education 
Reform. 

Reschly. Daniel J. 

Exceptional Children v54 n4 p316-23 Jan 1988; 1988-Jan 8P. 

NOTE: For related documents, see EC 201 522-526. 

UMI 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 120 

Recommendations from ""Placing Children in Special 
Education" are reviewed, focusing on. (1) inaccurate 
interpretation of overrepresentation of minority mildly 
mentally retarded students, (2) use of prereferral 
interventions, (3) cross categorical programing, (4) 
application of an outcomes criterion, and (5) expansion of 
regular education options for mildly handicapped students. 
(Author/dDD) 

DESCRIPTORS: ♦Mild Mental Retardation; ♦Special Education, 
♦Educational Change; ♦Student Placement, ♦Minority Group 
Children; Intervention; Outcomes of Education; Mainstreaming, 
Elementary Secondary Education; Referral 

IDENTIFIERS. ♦Placing Children in Special Education (NAS), 
Cross Classification Approaches 
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EC110i54 

Effects of a School Consultation Program Upon Referral 
Patterns of Teachers. 
Ritter, David R. 

Psychology in the Schools V15 N2 P239-243 Apr 1978; 1978-AP 
5P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

=A 3 The effects on teacher referral patterns of an 
elementary school consultation program, in which teacher and 
consultant collaborated to improve the school functioning of 
children with learning or behavioral problems, was reviewed 
over a 7 year period. Among the findings was that the 
provision of consultation services resulted in a pattern o 
decreasing referrals over time, suggesting that the 
consultation process had tile side benefit of helping 
teachers develop their own skills in coping with students' 
difficulties. (Author/OLS) 

DESCRIPTORS. ♦Learning Problems; ♦Behavior Problems; 
Emotional Disturbances; ♦Learning Disabilities; Elementary 
Education; ♦Consultants; ♦Consultation Programs; Teachers; 
♦Referral ; 



EC05i529 

Special Education and the Culturally Different Child: 
implications for Assessment and Intervention. 

Sabatino, David A. and Others 

Exceptional Children V39 N7 P563-7 Apr 73; 1973-APR 5P. 
EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

«A 3 Implications regarding assessment and intervention 
procedures appropriate for culturally different children are 
drawn from data on the special class placement of minority 
group children and data on the difficulties of testing 
children whose native language is not English. Data on 
English, Spanish, and Navajo speaking elementary school 
children, who were monolingual upon school entrance and who 
were later referred for possible special class placement, 
showed that the central information processing variables 
which involved knowledge of linguistic rules of English 
distinguished between the native English speaking children 
and others. Noted are testing problems which may result even 
when test items are translated into the child's native 
language or when nonverbal tests are administered. It is 
recommended that bilingual students be recruited to improve 
psychoeducat ional assessment. Instructional, and behavioral 
management skills with linguistically different children, 
and that parents be involved in special education placement 
procedures. Examined are three preventive educational 
strategies, all of which involve exposing children with 
limited English speaking ability to fluent English speakers. 

80 
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Youth: Disadvantaged: Educational Diagnosis: Classification, 
Testing: Intervention: Second Language Learning: Language 
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EC 11 1025 

Consultant Cues and Teacher Verbalizations, Judgments, and 
Expectancies Concerning Children's Adjustment Problems. 
Tombarl, Martin L.: Bergan, John R, 

Journal of School Psychology V16 N3 P212-219 Fal 1978: 
1978-FAL 8P. 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 

"A 3 In a study Involving 60 college seniors, teacher 
verbalizations about children's classroom problems were 
examined as a function of medical -model o*^ behavioral -model 
cues. Medical -model or behavioral -mods cues elicited 
descriptions of problem behavior congrvont with their 
respective assumptions about human behavior. In addition, 
medical -model cues elicited more pess i;;;1st 1c expectancies 
about an instructor's ability to solve classroom problem 
behavior In the classroom setting than did behavioral cues, 
(Author/CL) 

DESCRIPTORS: Exceptional Child Research: Emotional 
Disturbances; *Behav1or Problems: Cues; ♦Classroom Techniques 
♦Models; Conceptual Schemes: ♦Adjustment (to Environment), 
♦Teacher Attitudes: 



EC 122857 ED 18 1694 

implementing Criterion-Referenced Referral and Placement of 
Special Education Students in Fifteen School Districts Through 
Development and Application of an Administrates System. 

Turnbough, Theodore A. 

Nova Unlv,, Fort Lauderdale, Fla, 

1979-Apr 137P, 

NOTE: Individual Practlcum Report, Nova University 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 141; 040: 
GEOGRAPHIC SOURCE: U.S.: Florida 

The report, over one third of which consists of various 
letters and forms, describes a project which developed and 
Implemented a criterion referenced referral and placem3nt 
handicapped children In 15 rural Georgia school 
An adm 1 n 1 s t ra t or ' s gu 1 de descr 1 b 1 ng the 
for referral and placement of handicapped 
mandated by the Education for All Handlcaped 
(P.L. 94-142) was developed and reviewed at 



ERIC 



system for 
distr lets, 
procedures 
children as 
Children Act 

staff development sessions with 124 school district 
administrators, whose schools also received technical 
assistance from the staff of the Chattahoochee-Flint 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency, A total of 2,504 
handicapped children In 137 special education classes were 
Involved in the project. An internal and external evaluation 
showed that the number of Inappropriately placed students 



was reduced from 18% to 4.4*/ as a result of the project. The 
procedure developed was shown to insure proper referral and 
placement of handicapped students with a<1herence to due 
process and procedural safeguards as documented in 
Individual students' records. (Author/DLS) 

DESCRIPTORS: Elementary Secondary Educat Ion; Doctoral 
Dissertations; ♦Disabilities; ♦Administrator Guides; ♦Program 
Descriptions; ♦Student Placement; Federal Legislation; *Due 
Process: ♦Referral; Competency Based Education; 

IDENTIFIERS. ♦Education For All Handicapped Children Act; 

EC 14 2060 

Similarities and Differences between Low Achievers and 
Studfints Classified Learning Disabled, 
Ysseldyke, dames E, And Others 

Journal of Special Education v16 ni p73-85 Spr 1982; 
1982-Spr 13P, 

EDRS: NOT AVAILABLE 
DOCUMENT TYPE: 080; 143; 

The study compared 50 school identified learning disabled 
(LD) children with a group of 49 low achieving students 
(nonLD) not identified as LD, Both groups were administered 
a battery of psychoeducat ional tests and their performances 
were compared on 1 1 measures. While discriminant function 
analysis indicated 78,4% correct classification of the 
students, further analysis showed it would be impossible to 
discern classification on an individual basis. Analysis 
indicated considerable similarities between the groups: an 
average of 96*A of the scores were within a common range, and 
the performances of LD and low achieving children on many 
subtests were identical. The findings support either of two 
major conflicting viewpoints, (1) that schools are failing 
to Identify many students who are in fact LD or (2) that too 
many nonLD students are labeled LD, This Invest igat ion 
demonstrates that as many as 40% of students may be 
misclassif led. The implications of these results with regard 
to identification and placement practices are discussed, 
(Author) 

DESCRIPTORS, *Leafn1ng Disabilities; *Underach1 evement ; 
♦Student Characteristics; Elementary Education; Labeling (of 
Persons) ; 
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